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THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


PART OF A LECTURE TO A CLASS OF YOUNG LADIES, 


Nor being able to come myself last time, young ladies, I sent 
you a paper which you pronounced very dull. I find no fault 
with you; it «zs very dull, and I meant it should be. I thought 
that if I could put some of the dull parts of my subject into a 
paper which you could con over, and perhaps copy into your note- 
books, I might save myself time for more interesting things. 
Chronology has sometimes been called the handmaid of history, 
If she is a handmaid, she is a very dried-up and _ill-favored one, 
I like to attach ideas of grace and beauty to the word maiden, 
so I choose not to call it a handmaiden, but to use another figure. 
I would call chronology the skeleton of history. Now, though 
we all know that the bones are a very necessary part of the 
anatomy, yet nobody would say that the most agreeable way to 
look at a creature is to strip it of its flesh and look only at its 
bones, though there is an interest in that too. I think a shad is 
very good eating, but I never heard any one say that he thought 
it was all the better eating for having so many bones. Yet some 
people look at history in that way, and seem to think that les- 
sons in history are valuable just in proportion to the number of 
dry bones you can manage to get into them. In the debate on 
education I heard the other day, one of the masters of a high 
school said it used to be the way in his school, for all the boys 
to commit to memory Worcester’s delectable “Elements.” He 
said they did it very thoroughly, and he thought that they re- 
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membered it very well— for about three weeks — but that period 
seems to me too long. How many thousands of children have 
been through history in that way, and how seldom you find one 
who really loves history, or cares to read it. I think the great 
reason was the way they were made to study it. 

They committed to memory, but -they did not learn by heart. 
You think there is no difference? There could not be a greater, 
if you will mean by learning by heart what it ought to mean. 
Learning by memory things that ought not to be so learned (of 
course there are some things, such as the multiplication table, 
that must be) is learning by ead, and often turns out to be learn- 
ing to hate the thing so learned ; but learning by heart ought to 
mean learning to love the thing learned, ought not it? Learning 
a thing by heart, one would think, could only be done by putting our 
hearts into it —— not merely putting our heads, or rather the most 
mechanical part of our heads. I think if you don’t learn to love 
history it won’t do you much good ; and it follows that to learn 
to love history, we must pick out the most lovable parts of it, — 
the parts most worthy to be loved; just as when we would love 
a friend, we do not dwell on his faults, — faults which we all must 
have, — but we study to know the lovable and noble parts of his 
character. And in choosing our friends from among so many 
people around us, we should strive to find those who are worthy 
of our acquaintance and friendship, and whom it will do us good 
to know. 

Well, just so it is with history. In that vast field no two 
study exactly alike, and there is room for the widest divergence. 
It is not what is in the book, but what we carry away out of it, 
is our history. The types on the page are the samé to every- 
body, but no two people read the same page. You really read in 
it what you really love; the rest has but little meaning, though 
your eye may travel over it. Did that ever occur to you, that no 
two people ever really read the same book? Let twenty or a 
hundred people read the same pages printed with the same types, 
and each one shall carry away something different from it, because 
each one carries away only what assimilates with his mind and 
his knowledge. And so it might happen that one might carry 
away all the facts and none of the meaning, and another might 
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carry away all the meaning and none of the facts. One unfortu- 
nate might take up into his mind‘all the hateful things, and 
another all the beautiful ones ; another might carefully pack up 
and carry off the parts that were of no earthly value to any one, — 
say gossip about kings and lords, — just as if a gold-digger were 
to sift out and carry off the gravel and leave the gold; a great 
deal of history is written as well as read in that way; while 
another should with sure eye detect the few nuggets of pure 
gold, and, securing those, leave the wilderness of pebble-stones 
to whoever fancied them. Unhappily, history has worse material 
than innocent, if worthless pebble-stones,— heaps of garbage 
which it is well for us to leave to Time’s decay. 

Our subject to-day is the age of Louis XIV. Now, the first 
thing I want to impress upon you is, that I cannot teach you to 
know the age of Louis XIV. For, in the first place, I do not 
know it myself, which, perhaps, you will say, is a sufficient rea- 
son, without any other. But, in the next place, even if I did 
know it, I should require a whole course of lessons instead of one 
or two lectures to teach you to know it. Why, it would give us 
a profitable winter's work ; and then some learned historical stu- 
dent might come along, and show us how little, after all, we had 
succeeded in learning about it. For, properly speaking, such 
subjects are inexhaustible ; and it is one of the things about our 
education we ought most carefully to attend to, though, I am 
sorry to say, it is the one which is most neglected, to determine 
what proportion of our very limited time we can afford to devote 
to different subjects. 

In this case, it is very little time indeed that we have to spare ; 
and so all I shall attempt to do, will be to tell you a very little 
about the age of Louis XIV, and give you some hints how to 
proceed if any of you should wish hereafter to follow up the sub- 
ject; and these I hope you will all take down in your note- 
books. 

I will begin them with that paper I left you. If you examine 
it, you will find that it belongs, not to history, but to that ill- 


favored handmaiden, or skeleton of history, Chronology. It was 
an enumeration of certain leading facts and dates, of sundry 
wars, for instance, and treaties, the revocation of an edict, etc., 
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and I left you on another paper a pencil-sketch of a sort of 
table, on which I had drawn perpendicular lines at equal dis- 
tances like meridians, and horizontal lines to represent the lengih 
of certain men’s lives, and other things ; and dots here and there 
to represent certain events. You can buy such tables, but that 
might not do you any good. It will certainly do you good to 
make them for yourselves, with pencil or pen and ruler, and to 
fill them up as you go along. No faculty is aided so much by 
such mechanical helps as the memory. 

Now you might perhaps say that as we have so very little time, 
it would be well for me to use some compendium of history 
where the age of Louis XIV is snugly put away in a chapter 
which I could get through nicely in anhour. Here is sucha one, 
—a very snug little compendium indeed, —“ Michelet’s Modern 
History” in the “ Family Library.” But if I were to begin to 
read it, I fear you would experience the same sort of difficulty 
you do in reading that remarkable composition you have all heard, 
— “So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage to make an 
apple-pie,” etc. That composition, whatever its other merits, has 
always been thought to be open to criticism, on the ground of a 
certain want of clearness, and of its raising a great many ques- 
tions which it does not answer. We want to know who “she” 
was, and where the garden was; whether the cabbage was a 
Dutch cabbage, and especially ow it was to be made into an 
apple-pie ; on all which points the work is obstinately silent. 
So I read in a page of Monsieur Michelet, “Arrest of the 
Princes, 1650; Treaty of the Pyrenees, 1659. The Spaniards 
who entered France in order to profit by this crisis reconciled for 
the moment both parties through fear. Condé, who until then 
remained faithful to the Court, felt that they could not do with- 
out him. He bargained with both parties at the same time; 
it was necessary to have him arrested. This was a pretext for 
Turenne, who was about to join the Spaniards,” etc. etc. Stu- 
dious families in pursuit of historical knowledge through the pages 
of the Family Library alone, would find here, I am afraid, a great 
many historical cabbages, turned into historical apple-pies, with- 
out even a glimpse of light as to how they did it, and would be 
apt to come out of their studies with minds in the condition of 
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poor litte Paul Dombey’s, who did not quite know, you remem- 
ber, whether twenty Romuluses made a Remus, or hic haec hoc 
were troy-weight, or whether it were all otherwise. That is the 
present mental condition, I am afraid, of some of those unfortu- 
nate boys who used to commit Worcester’s Elements to memory. 

I fear we must abandon the compendious method. Monsieur 
Michelet’s book, in fact, would be a very capital one, if we only 
knew all about it beforehand; but unhappily that is not our 
case. And to try to learn history by studying compendiums, 
seems to me much like trying to get a good mastery of English 
by learning a dictionary. The compendium and the dictionary 
are both alike good books of reference, but they are nothing 
more. You remember what I said to you about trying to learn 
English Literature by studying compendiums ? We must, then, 
choose some other way. Now, what if I should refer you for a 
part of the history of these times, to a volume of old love-letters. 
You would, perhaps, think it strange ; but I will read you a pas- 
sage on the study of history in general, and of these times in 
particular, which I want you to attend to.! 

It seems, then, that if we are not too solicitous about the 
‘dignity of history, we can get history out of letters, even love- 
letters, and why? Because the real letters of real persons clothe 
the dry bones of history with flesh and blood, and make them 
live again, and make us feel that it is with real men and women, 
and not with mere dates and names, that we are dealing. If you 
examine the names I have inserted in my table, perhaps it will 
surprise you to find that several are the names, not of kings or 
generals or statesmen, and not merely historians, but of poets, 
play-writers, of authors, even of women, and one is the name 
of a woman who was the most delightful of letter-writers. What 
have these to do with the history of Louis XIV? Why, don't 
they make a great part of it? Is history made up of nothing but 
wars and battles? If you were studying the agriculture of a 
country, would it be the way to do it to study nothing but the 
thunder-storms and tornadoes that had uprooted its trees and 
destroyed its corn-fields? But that would be something like 
studying the history of a period only in its wars and battles. 


1 In Macaulay’s Essay on Sir William. Temple. 
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So if you would understand the age of Louis XIV, read for one, 
thing some of Madame de Sévigné’s letters, or at least the pleas- 
ant account of her by Leigh Hunt, which contains charming 
translations of a few of them. Read, too, Moliére’s comedies, 
and these pleasant lives of Moliére and Racine and Corneille, 
and the other great writers of the time, by Mrs. Shelley. Read 
or make note of some of the other books in this list which will 
help you understand how people lived and what they thought in 
those old times ; and if we were studying the subject thoroughly, 
I could easily make a list ten times as long. 

But, unhappily, we must attend to the wars and battles, and I 
will presently read you something which will serve as a key to 
theemeaning of them. How France, under King Louis, strove to 
conquer the Low Countries, and how the great hero, William of 
Orange, withstood him, and united all Europe against him, and 
what wars—a succession of wars— took place, that, unfortu- 
nately, does form but too large a part of this history ; and we shall 
have much to do with Holland and the Low Countries. Now, 
are you quite sure that you know what I mean by Holland and 
the Low Countries, and the Dutch and the Flemings? O, yes ; 
you have studied geography! There is Holland on the map, a 
patch of blue or yellow, and there are Amsterdam and Ghent 
and Utrecht. You have looked them all out, and recited the 
names. Well, perhaps you have ; but here is an article in the 
“ Quarterly Review” on the drainage of Holland, which, perhaps, 
you can find time to read. Perhaps you will be inclined to ask 
what can drainage possibly have to do with history? But, if you 
will read this, you will find that it may have a great deal to do 
with it. And here are two books which I shall leave, and which 
I think you will find easy to study. One is a volume of fine en- 
gravings of the old buildings, cathedrals, town-halls, etc., in the 
cities of Holland and Belgium, and the other is a volume of fine 
wood-cuts, from the pictures of Dutch painters. Tell me, when 
I come next time, if Holland and the Low Countries are not 
more real to you, after looking through them, than when 
they were a yellow blotch on the map. In the library, you 
will find the pleasant book of M. Esqueros, entitled “The Dutch 
at Home.” And did you ever read “ Philip van Artevelde” or 
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“Quentin Durward”? or are you acquainted with Capt. Dugald 
Dalgetty? He fought in the Low Countries, in these very wars. be 
So did my Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim, and here is a little tg 
book into which some one has taken the pains to gather so much i 
about them, as it is worth your while to read ; and full of delight- 
ful humor it is. And the great Duke of Marlborough, who fought 
and conquered King Louis’ armies, — have you any idea of him ? 
He is in the histories, and he is also in Thackeray's Esmond. 
The English people gave him a noble country-seat, and Haw- 
thorne went to see it. Read Hawthorne's account of his visit in 
“Our Old Home.” 

But it is the age of Louis XIV ; and Louis XIV was the “ Grand 
Monarque,” and the monarchy of France was at the zenith of its 
splendor. Can we form to ourselves an idea of the “Grand Mon- 
















arque”? Iam sorry I have not a picture of him in his robes and aa 
periwig and ruffles. Look, by all means, if you can find it, at a 
volume of pictures of the costume of those times; both of the 
men and the women. It will help you realize the difference be- 








tween those times and ours. If we had been alive then, and I be 
had lectured to you on history, — supposing that young ladies i 





had been lectured to on history then, —I should doubtless have 

come in a full-bottomed periwig, which I think I should have 

found exceedingly uncomfortable. Meantime, perhaps, without a 

periwig, by the help of these other books on the table, I can suc- 

ceed in giving you some sort of a sketch of the events of that 

period, of their real meaning, and of the relation they bore to the : 
events, both of the times that preceded and those that followed 

them. Wak. Ai 

















ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 









ENGLISH GRAMMAR is the science that teaches how to write 
and speak the English language correctly. Such is the sub- 
stance of the definition given in school-books. If this definition 
be good, it is evident that the study of this science ought to 
make our pupils able to write and talk decently. Observe the 
great majority of boys and girls who have made grammar a spe- 
cial study in our schools for two or three years ; hear how they 
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talk ; see how they write; and there will be convincing proof 
that the whole matter of instruction in grammar, as at present 
managed, is a most apt illustration of “how not to do it.” 

Frequent complaints from teachers and parents, gross blunders 
in common talk and public speech, bad English in the pulpit, at 
the bar, in the newspaper, on the forum, and on the stump, all 
bear testimony to the fact that the use of good language is not 
taught in our schools. In 1850, Daniel Webster, speaking in 
the United States Senate, said: “I must say that in my opinion, 
the vernacular tongue of the country has become greatly vitiated, 
depraved, and corrupted by the style of our Congressional de- 
bates ; and if it were possible for those debates to vitiate the 
principles of the people as much as they have depraved their 
tastes, I should cry out : ‘God save the Republic.’” ! 

There has not been much improvement in this respect since 
Mr. Webster's time. From the senator to the caucus-manager 
there is the same defiling of the vernacular ; and it is no wonder 
that men who take pride in the tongue of Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Bunyan, and the English Bible, cry out inagony. I believe that 
there is a practicable remedy for this state of things, and that it 
is to be found in improved methods of instruction. There is 
time enough, and labor and money enough, spent in teaching 
grammar to give better results than we now get. Instead of the 
crude, inconsistent, vague syntax and bad rhetoric of the boys 
and girls from our public schools, there ought to be straight talk, 
complete sentences, and common words. 

I wish to make suggestions about the means whereby I think 
improvement might be made. I present nothing new in theory 
or practice ; but I do not know that much of what I favor has 
been adopted in the public schools of New England. 

A good beginning of a reform might be made by giving teach- 
ers a more careful and complete examination in English grammar. 
By a mere written examination of an hour or two, no board of ex- 
aminers can tell whether a person is fit to give instruction in this 
branch. Most of the bad language we hear comes from the imitat- 
ing of bad speakers. A candidate who is put on his good behavior 
at an examination is guarded, and does not reveal his habits of 


1 Speeches, Vol. V, p. 358. 
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speech. The language used every day by the teacher affects the 
pupil far more than anything he will be likely to get from any 
book, and therefore no one ought ever to be put in charge of a 
school until it is known what his language is in common talk. 
I have heard teachers while conducting a recitation in English 
grammar use forms of speech that would mar the effect of any 
amount of theoretical instruction. Young folks are far more 
likely to imitate the bad model than they are to work out and 
apply the good theory. Let it be insisted on, then, in the first 
place, that bad syntax, slovenly rhetoric, and faulty pronuncia- 
tion shall be excluded from the teacher’s place as far as 
possible. _ 

When a teacher is secured who can talk, let it be remembered 
that grammar is not mere syntax. Cases may be right, forms of 
verbs and dependence of tenses correct, and the language be 
most barbarous. The worst style is not marked by bad syntax 
alone. There are glaring faults in the choice of words, quite as 
much as in the form of sentences. A man wished to say that 
he was born in a small town near Boston, and he said: “ The 
place of my nativity was a diminutive suburban town, adjacent to 
the metropolis of the Old Bay State.” Pupils in our schools 


could parse this sentence; possibly the big swelling words — 


might have attractions for those that have a taste for the mar- 
vellous ; but no mistake in syntax could well make a worse sen- 
tence. Expressions like, / hoped to have gone; The tree looks 
beautifully ; the incorrect use of will, shall, would, and should; 
the use of don’t as a contraction of does not, ot expect for believe, 
and others without number, equally bad, are every day on the lips 
of teachers, making one shudder who knows the English lan- 
guage. I remember not long ago hearing a man defend the sys- 
tem of parsing and analyzing as practised in most of our schools. 
In a speech of five minutes, he made five of the errors I have 
referred to above, and I have no doubt would have made the 
sixth in another minute. Besides good syntax we want accuracy 
in the use of words, a knowledge of the common synonymes, and 
familiarity with the clearest forms of expression, before we know 
the language tolerably well. 

How shall a teacher who can use language well, and who knows 
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what scholars ought to learn, do his work? He will lay aside 
all the school grammars now in use, and devote his strength 
directly to training his pupils in speaking and writing. The 
question is sometimes discussed, “ At what age ought pupils to 
begin the study of grammar?” If by this is meant the memor- 
izing of school-books, it may have some importance ; but if the 
learning of language is meant, it need not be discussed. Nature 
decides that for us, by placing the child where it cannot fail to 
learn language from birth. Quintilian seems to have understood 
this nearly two thousand years ago. He believed that the train- 
ing of children in good speech, should go back to the cradle. 
He says, “ Above all, let not nurses have a vicious speech. The 
boy will hear them first ; he will try to copy their words. We 
are most tenacious of the things which we learned in untrained 
childhood ; as the flavor in which you steep new things lasts ; 
and as the color of wool, by which pure whiteness has been 
changed, cannot be washed out.” ! 

Many people can trace a life-long habit of using bad grammar 
to the language they heard before they learned to read. The 
ready ear and plastic vocal organs of the child catch rude forms 
of speech, and hold them often for a life-time, in spite of all sub- 
sequent effort to remove them. Hence, the teaching of language 
in school should begin with the first day of school-life, and con- 
tinue till the last ; not, of course, by the study of books, but by 
the direct precept and example of the teacher. Just as the child 
must learn mechanically by imitation to do many things well, 
before it can carry on a process of abstract reasoning, so it should 
be taught to talk. 

As I write this, two boys pass my window. One says: “Me 
and him had n’t ought to have went.” How shall I teach that 
boy to say: He and I ought not to have gone? If the makers 
of school grammars and the users of them are all right in their 
theories, I must catch the boy and make him learn by heart the 
definition of English grammar, the subdivisions of it, the parts 
of speech, the properties and inflections of nouns and verbs, the 
nature of the defective verbs, the declension of the pronouns, 


1 De Institutione Oratoria, I, 
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and a hundred other such things; then I must teach him to 
parse, and finally show him that the sentence he used is not 
according to the rules. In a year or two, if he is a bright 
boy, I can thus make him see that he made a mistake. 

A far better way would be to make him write the sentence as 
he uttered it, see if he can find anything wrong in it, tell him 
the proper form and make him write that, and correct all his 
blunders in the same way. He can thus be trained to careful- 
ness ; to a habit of observing the language of others, and profit- 
ing by the observation. 

If I could direct the course of study in grammar for our 
schools, it should be substantially this: In the first part of the 
school course, oral instruction every day, and the correcting of 
mistakes made by the scholars themselves. When the pupil has 
learned to write, exercises every day on the slate and on paper, the 
pupil to have no text-book, but the teacher to lay out systematic, 
progressive work, At the age when grammar is most commonly 
begun, take an elementary Botany, and let the pupils write 
descriptions of plants on some such plan as Miss Youmans sug- 
gests, read these descriptions, and give what they can from mem- 
ory. Then take such books as the Physics and Chemistry in 
the Science Primer series, go over them slowly, and form the 
habit in the pupil of making, in his own words, precise statements 
of such facts as he can understand. Keep up all along the con- 
stant use of the pen, with special reference to the forming of a 
pure and simple style. When within six months of the close of 
the grammar-school course, let the pupil begin some book like 
the smallest grammar of Murray, Tower, Green, or Brown, and 


learn the etymology and syntax, with some practice in easy 


prose, pointing out the relations of different words to each other. 
In all the course of study at school, encourage the pupils to 
watch the language of their teachers, and criticise it, rewarding 
in some way all who will detect mistakes. Such would be my 
method of study in English. Scholars trained in this way will 
surpass those drilled in the common routine, in quickness of wit, 
in information, in right habits of thought, in a taste for reading 
good books, and especially in the power to use simple language 
fluently in speaking and writing. 
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But I am told that there is a useful discipline of the mind in 
parsing and analyzing, which is not got in the method I propose. 
Of this I can see no evidence. A pupil of fifteen comprehends 
but little about the full significance of the terms he uses in pars- 
ing ; he is quick to catch a form of words, and can, in a short 
time, parse by rote and analyze by rote. Thus, this exercise is 
apt to become parrot-like, the mere utterance of certain words in 
connection with the different kinds of sentences. One may, for 
a life-time, go on with the dissecting and analyzing of sentences, 
drawing figures with links in them, and scattering the words of 
a sentence over the different links, and still have no command of 
ready speech. After all the display of ingenuity and dexterity, the 
main thing for which the study is put into our schools and kept 
there, is lost; the tongue, nimble in the use of the technical 
terms of grammar, is dumb when correct English is called for ; 
the pupil, whose sole training in language has consisted of the 
processes contained in common school grammars, cannot write 
a letter to a friend about the things that are going on around 
him, without making a blunder in every sentence. 

That there may be discipline and some strengthening of the 
mind, in study pursued under any circumstances, I do not deny. 
If the pupil had his ears stopped, and his eyes blindfolded, he 
could get some good from trying to play the organ. Painstaking 
effort would give to the mind qualities not before possessed ; but 
it would be cruel to allow him to work blind and deaf, when the 
eye might easily be opened and the ear unstopped ; to let him go 
on stumbling and disconsolate, when a little reflection upon his 
condition might reveal the means whereby his ear could be at- 
tuned to harmonious sounds, and his eye opened to beautiful 
objects. 

There is equal cruelty in driving the millions of our innocents 
through the tortures of English grammar, under the pretence 
that we are teaching them to speak and write correctly, while we 
are really doing no such thing. 

A boy brought up with careful attention, in the company ot 
people who speak correctly, will talk and write well, if he never 
sees a grammar, and never learns the definition of orthography, 
etymology, syntax, and prosody, or any other grammatical term. 
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Without careful attention, constantly given, he will never talk and 
write well, though he commit to memory volumes of grammatical 
rules, and parse thousands of pages of the best authors. This 


fact is worth considering in laying out courses of study in our 


schools. 
A. C. PERKINS. 





WHERE WAS THE POWER? 


BY MRS. H. K, POTWIN, AUTHOR OF “RUBY DUKE.” 


THERE was a mystery enveloping Miss Gray, the new teacher 
of the Latin school, —a mystery that her co-laborers and pupils 
had failed to ravel by dint of watching or questioning. 

She might have been a favorite with all, had she been less 
reserved ; but she had the appearance of an imprisoned soul, so 
silent, so undemonstrative was she in the daily routine of school 
life. Slender in form, graceful in motion, quiet, self-possessed, 
clothed with a certain resolution of character that evinced itself 
in all she did’; systematic in fulfilling every duty herself, and yet 
possessing penetration to discern when her pupils failed from lack 
of effort, or from want of power; and able to inspire to new 
energy in the one case, and to assist and encourage in the other. 

The principal and subordinate teachers agreed, that, although 
she was faithful and thorough, she lacked enthusiasm. Although 
no duty was neglected, yet there was little heart in the work ; 
and although she succeeded, as a teacher, in arousing ambition 
and commanding respect, she was, at the close of the first term, 
as much a stranger to them as at its beginning. 

But once had she seemed to forget herself. Then uncon- 
sciously drawn into an argument regarding the discipline of the 
younger classes, she had crowded into a few sentences the senti- 
ments of her heart. Mr. Hamblin, the principal, had said after- 
wards to a friend :— 

“T do not understand her. She keeps us all at a distance ; 
and yet these few words evinced elevation of thought and sweet- 
ness of affection that in one less cold would be very winning.” 
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“Who is she? Where did you find her?” asked the friend, 

“We didn’t find her. Our former teacher was taken suddenly 
ill, the term had just begun, we were in trouble ; for,as far as we 
knew, desirable teachers were all engaged. The next day, Miss 
Gray came to my room, and asked to be examined, with the same 
stony composure she exhibits in her teaching ; read to me, gave 
me the name of one she had studied with, and was engaged on 
the spot. I have had no cause to regret the haste ; but — we 
don’t understand her.” 

“ Where does she live?” 

“No one knows.” 

“ Has she friends ?” 

“T am as much in the dark regarding her friends, as I am 
concerning her home.” 

“ She is handsome,” said the friend. 

“ As a statue, yes; but I never look at a beautiful image, that 
I don’t wish I were able to endow it with life. There’s something 
wanting inthe marble. Give me color, and at least the semblance 
of animation. She is pale as a lily, and as fragile. If her voice 
were not clear as a bell, and I had not heard it daily for three 
months, I should think she might be walking among us asleep, 
so like a ghost is she.” 

“Do the boys like her?” 

“T can't tell; they obey her. Even Jack Ellis, who has never 
failed to be rusticated twice a year for his pranks, is a gentleman 
now,—at least in the school-room ; and I think I saw the sub- 
duing of that wild animal. At all events, I watched the begin- 
ning of an outbreak ; heard her issue, in her clear, low tones, a 
command, not to him alone, but to the whole class, although her 
eye never left his face. Mild, but resolute, kind, but firm and 
unyielding, she looked him into submission, The blood mounted 
to his forehead ; his eyes, twinkling with mischief, grew serious 
as she held his gaze, and the saucy mouth quivered with his 
effort to resist, but all of no avail. I was amused, and interested 
too. When he had seemed to forget the strife, she asked for 
his grammar. I was at the board, and, as he stood a moment 
behind her desk, I saw she took his hand, looked up into his eyes, 
and said a few words in a low tone, Aer face as still as ever, but 
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his worked like that of a grieved child,— the great, impulsive 
fellow was entirely subdued.” 

“ And remains so?” asked the friend. 

“To all appearance ; but I believe it can’t last long. I have 
little faith in him. He’s a fine scholar, and will graduate this 
year. I hope he’ll hold out for his father’s sake ; he is my friend, 
and Jack is his only child.” 

After this conversation, which took place in the private room 
of the master, the school was closed for the short vacation. Miss 
Gray disappeared, and was not seen again until the opening of 
the next term, when, at the hour appointed, she was behind her 
desk, white and statuesque as ever, courteous and reserved in 
her greeting to the other teachers. Her dress was black, per- 
fectly plain, with a white ruffle at the neck and wrists, that gave 
her a childlike appearance ; her hair braided, and wound on the 
back of her small, shapely head. 

Only Jack evinced real pleasure at seeing her again. Like the 
burly, impulsive fellow he was, he stamped along between the 
rows of desks, his cheeks glowing with health, his eyes spark- 
ling with good-nature, and a broad laugh spreading over his whole 
face. Dropping the strap of books, he proceeded quickly to Miss 
Gray’s desk, and frankly offered her his hand, saying, — 

“T didn’t know you were coming back. I’m glad you have, — 
it’s jolly.” Then, blushing like a girl at his freedom, he would 
not have waited for the response, had she not held his hand, and 
smiled back into the honest face. 

It was a rare smile she gave him. It thrilled him to the heart, 
boy as he was. It was like a burst of glorious sunshine over a 
winter landscape, deluging with warmth and brilliancy the cold- 
ness and gloom that had before been apparent. 

The boy took his seat with a new ambition to remain worthy 
of her friendship if he could. 

Mr. Hamblin noticed the interview, his interest in the teacher 
increased, and he said to himself, — 

“ She has a heart, cover it as she may.” From this time his 
respect showed itself in many ways that Miss Gray could not fail 
to understand, oblivious as she might appear. She saw that he 


was observing her, and that she was an object of suspicion to the 
2I 
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other teachers ; but day by day she carried herself with the same 
straightforward, indifferent air, speaking always in the calm, clear 
tones, that were so distinctly heard by all the class, giving the 
same attention to each pupil, showing special favor to none, un- 
less the morning smile Jack received might be called such. 

One day in early summer, just ‘before the close of school, a 
thunder-storm suddenly arose ; the sky grew black with start- 
ling rapidity ; the heavy clouds muttered ominously, and as a 
sudden flash blinded them for an instant, Mr. Hamblin gave 
orders for the classes to be dismissed at once; there might be 
time for all to reach their homes before the storm should break. 
In a moment the building was nearly deserted, the teachers hav- 
ing speedily followed their flock; only Mr. Hamblin and Miss 
Gray remained. 

“Have you far to go, Miss Gray ?” 

“Do not wait, sir. I will remain here, if you will leave me the 
key ; I can’t reach my home before the shower.” 

“ Allow me to wait upon you ; I always keep an umbrella in the 
building for emergencies,” taking one from his private room. 

“T must not trouble you, sir ; I had rather wait.” 

“Tt will not be pleasant to spend a night here, Miss Gray, and 
it’s already late; I really cannot leave you.” 

“Very well; I will go: perhaps I shall have time, — no, sir, I 
will not trouble you,” she added, decidedly, as he appeared about 
to accompany her. 

“ Really, Miss Gray, you do wrong; I cannot allow you to go 
alone ; it already rains ; I must either go with you, or stay here 
with you. It would be poor policy for me to allow you to expose 
yourself to an attack of illness.” 

She looked from the window anxiously ; drew the shawl closer 
about her; great drops were already falling upon the pavement, 
and the thunder kept up its angry, incessant muttering. Sud- 
denly, as he watched her face, waiting for her to be less unrea- 
sonable, he saw the same bright, sunny smile break out, and 
cover it with a new beauty that was very fascinating. 

“Shall we go?” he asked. 

“Here is Jack, sir. He will go with me;—I could not bear 
to trouble you, it is so far,” she said, apologetically. 
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“Tt would have been no trouble.” And he turned away, pre- 
paring to lock up. 

Like a miniature storm-spirit Jack tore up the stairs, flung 
himself into the room, breathless and wet, exclaiming, — 

“Good! I’m in time, Miss Gray. My mother«sent these 
things for your feet ; and I’m to take you home, she said. I can 
put them on, — I do for mother,” he added, dropping on his knees 
and holding the rubbers for her. In a moment they were on. 

“ Thank you, Jack ; we’ll go now. Good-night, sir.” 

Mr. Hamblin watched them rushing up the stormy avenue, with 
a little look of discomfiture on his fine face. How readily he 
would have rendered the same services; he wondered why they 
were more acceptable to her from that great rollicking boy. He 
knew nothing of her lonely life; of the early aspirations to be 
of use in the world, and exert a loving influence over many who 
were near and dear, all crushed; of hopes and desires, long 
since laid away, one by one, until life was hopeless, and the world 
held nothing to be desired. He had seen something of her power 
over the wild, wayward boy, but he could not know how much, to 
her, was the sweet, subtle pleasure of feeling that, in all the crowd, 
one life had perhaps been made better by her efforts. It was a 
joy to know that she lived to some good purpose, even though all 
her own plans had failed, —a quiet joy that she could cherish with- 
out interfering with the unending duties that filled her days. It 
was not strange that Jack could bring the brightness of her 
happy youth back to her face. We love those we labor for, and 
she had learned to take a deep interest in this boy, who had been 
won to better things through her gentle influence. 

On went the two at a rapid pace ; and down came the rain in 
great drops, thicker and faster; the gutters were swollen into 
angry brooks, the lightning played about them, and the thunder 
seemed to crash just over their heads; but on they went until 
Jack began to be mystified. At last the city limits were nearly 
gained. The boy thought, “ Perhaps she has no home, but camps 
out on the flats, — or how do I know but she’s a spirit, and will 
take me up into that great, black, cloudy castle that is settling 
down yonder at such a tremendous rate?” But he said nothing. 

“Here we are, Jack. It’s been a long walk for you; I’m 
sorry.” 
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“Not a bit of it, Miss Gray ; I’m glad for you, though.” 

“Come right in. No, indeed, you must not go back now: 
wait until it’s over,” drawing him into the hall. 

“ Had I better?” he asked, with unusual delicacy. 

“You must, Jack; there’s no other way.” 

It was a high brick building, that seemed full of people, a fam- 
ily on every landing, Jack thought ; up, up they went, until they 
reached the roof, when she turned round, and taking his hand, 
said, — 

“Jack, I have a brother here; he is very ill; you will not 
mind.” 

“No, indeed, Miss Gray.” 

“ And, as it is my secret, it shall remain so with you?” she 
asked, her lip quivering slightly. 

“ Of course, Miss Gray. You may trust me, but I will go 
back if it troubles you.” 

“No; come in, Jack.” He followed her into a low, square 
room, plainly furnished, where a woman was preparing supper. 
In a large chair near the stove sat a man older than Miss Gray, 
but with features so like, that Jack knew at once he was the 
brother. He looked up vacantly as they entered, but sunk 
away at once into a dozy state, and seemed not to notice them 
again. 

“Ts supper ready, Mary ?” asked Miss Gray. 

“When you’ve changed your wet clothing it will be, dear. 
Sit here, young man, and dry you,” she added, bringing a chair 
for him. 

Jack was very glad of the warmth, but half sorry he had not 
turned back at the door. However, the storm was abating, and 
he would leave as soon as possible. He did not now think her 
silentness strange. 

When Miss Gray returned, she urged him so sweetly to sit at 
table with them, that all his resolution vanished, and, pulling off 
the thick coat that had proved a slight protection, he took the 
offered chair. 

From this moment the teacher’s reserve vanished. She beamed 
upon him over the frugal board, and talked in a low tone, but 
cheerily, until the repast was ended. Had any one asked the boy 
of what the supper consisted, he could not have told. 
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All through it, the invalid sat quietly dozing, or uneasily mut- 
tering, in his chair. Occasionally Jack glanced pitifully in that 
direction, although he respected the evident but unexpressed 
wishes of his teacher too fully to ask any questions. 

[ 70 be continued.) 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF NEW-ENGLAND SUPER- 
INTENDENTS 


Was held on the 31st of May, in the hall of the old Girls’ High and 
Normal School building, Boston. About thirty were present, and Super- 
tendent Leach, of Providence, presided. Owing to the failure of the 
Secretary to send to the editor the records, as promised, we are unable 


to give our readers other than the papers read, and the discussions 
which they excited. 


The first paper was read by Thomas Tash, Esq., Superintendent of 
Schools, Lewiston, Maine, on “ Free Text-Books for Free Schools.” 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS FOR FREE SCHOOLS, 


The frequent changes in school-books made necessary by constant improvements, 
the changes that must be made as scholars are promoted from class to class, and as 
parents move from town to town, result in an expenditure so burdensome to many 
families as to cause reasonable complaint. Parents, with large families, under the 
necessity of frequent removals, are those least able to bear this tax upon their slender 
incomes, so their children, from the lack of text-books, are kept from school alto- 
gether, or receive much less benefit while they do attend. The family has school- 
books enough, but they are valueless to them for school purposes, not being the ones 
in use. Could these have been left where used, and similar ones found in their new 
locality, a great loss both of time and money would have been avoided. It is not suffi- 
cient to say that the statute requires municipalities to supply books when parents are 
unable or neglect to procure them. The greatest loss and the greatest hardship 
occur where parents are unwilling to avail themselves of this provision. A single 
case in point out of many constantly arising with us, ina manufacturing town, may 
not be out of place. 

A gentleman, in not the best of health, called at our office on a Monday morning 
some time since, with four children, each bearing a small parcel of books, to receive 
their places in school. The oldest, a girl of fifteen, was well prepared to enter the 
High School. The next two boys would do for the Grammar School, and a bright 
little miss of seven years for a Primary; another of five and a half years at home, he 
hoped might be allowed also to attend the lowest primary grade. All were soon 
provided with permits to enter the proper schools. Would their books do ?”—“ No, 
none of them; we do not use such.” — “ Are they not just as good?” —“ Perhaps so; 
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but they would not suit in our classes.”—“ Can they be exchanged ?”—* Doubtful; 
they are not in use near here.” A look of disappointment on the father’s face told me 
the new supply of books was more than he could well afford. His means had been taxed 
to the utmost in moving to our city, and in procuring and fitting up his new home, where 
he expected work for himself and good schools for his children. Here was a tax of 
twelve or fifteen dollars, not provided for. His appearance did not allow me to sug- 
gest, “ Books are furnished by the city for indigent children.” The same man may be 
one of our city council or school committee next year; but this year he has not felt 
able to put all his children into school from the inconvenience of procuring suitable 
books. The two primary children, their books being quite inexpensive, entered at 
once; the boys entered the Grammar School at the end of about a month; and the 
girl holding the permit to enter the High School, has not yet entered. If I could 
have said, “ The proper books will be found in all the school-rooms,” the children 
would all, no doubt, have entered upon their school-work at once. 

Not only as children enter school after removals, but as they advance from grade 
to grade and class to class, books slightly worn have to be laid aside, and new ones 
procured. In almost every household, especially in country towns, can many dollars’ 
worth of half-worn but useless school-books be found, an amount in the aggregate 
enormous. In every town their value at a low rate would be sufficient to establish a 
respectable library. 

To remedy this evil, a “ uniformity of text-books ” has been proposed ; but this, in 
most States, has met with little favor. It would no doubt furnish cheaper books, but 
not better ones in matter or make. The control of a State once obtained for a partic- 
ular book, its mechanical execution, especially for that market, would be likely to 
depreciate. 

The waste of school-books, by being laid aside partially worn, would not at all be 
met by “State uniformity” ; it can be avoided only by free text-books. The Legisla- 
ture of Maine has refused to grant “ State uniformity,” but it has granted to towns 
and cities what I apprehend to be vastly better, the authority of furnishing to their 
schools free text-books. It only remains for our people to see the justice and wisdom 
of the provision to avail themselves of it. 

An objection has been raised that the State may as well relieve the parent by requir- 
ing towns and cities to furnish the clothing of his children as to furnish their text- 
books. One making that objection deserves to have lived among the ancient Spartans, 
where the objection could hardly have been raised. Clothing is a necessity to physi- 
cal welfare, over which the State has not yet assumed full control. Text-books are a 
necessity to our common school education, which the State has undertaken to supply. 
The State has adopted for her people the present common school system as the best 
means of promoting her own strength and influence. She imposes upon municipali- 
ties the duty of raising taxes to defray the expenses involved in procuring lots, erect- 
ing and repairing school-houses, providing school furniture and fuel, and furnishing 
suitable instruction. The right and wisdom of the State thus to provide for the edu- 
cation of her citizens is beyond question ; and it is not only proper, but it is wise econ- 
omy for her to add t6 these expenditures all that is necessary to render her schools 
in the |highest degree effective. If the furnishing the desks of school-houses with 
suitable text-books will largely increase the efficiency of schools, while it diminishes 
their cost to parents far more than is its expense to the public, it becomes a public 
good, and may, with great propriety, be done, The text-books may as properly be 
supplied to the school as the fuel, or the desk even. Granting, then, that the text-book 
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may with propriety be furnished at the public expense, if it is best to be done, we will 
consider the wisdom of doing so as a measure of convenience and of economy. 

1. Asameasure of convenience. 

Teachers having full control of books can better control the hours of study. It is 
nearly as important in school w/ew a scholar studies his particular lesson, as how; for 
systematic study produces the best discipline, random study tends to dissipate and 
confuse. Anything that secures regularity in study is a great convenience. The teach- 
er’s control of books is also a convenience in preventing any improper use of them in 
recitations, etc. 

The same book or series of books, in a particular branch of study, is not equally 
adapted to all schools where that study may be pursued. The number of months the 
schools are run, and the time children are, on the average, kept in them, will greatly 
vary. In a manufacturing village the studies may properly somewhat differ from 
those of a commercial city, and in a farming district they may be somewhat different 
still. Some instruction in mechanics and mechanical drawing, book-keeping, com- 
mercial arithmetic, horticulture, and agricultural chemistry, might properly be imparted 
in all these schools ; but the amount of time to be devoted to these and other studies, 
must be measurably determined by the probable future need of the children. Text- 
books should be selected adapted to their circumstances, and this can most easily be 
done when they are furnished free ; and should mistakes in selection be made, they 
can much more readily be corrected. 

With free text-books, committees can more easily and promptly classify their 
schools. Much confusion, especially in rural districts, results from the ownership of 
wrong and unsuitable books. Scholars cannot be classified because their books are 
different, and the books provided by parents are generally beyond the attainments of 
their children. In such schools, scholars do not pursue all the studies they should, 
nor such as they ought, making the excuse they have not the books. Free text-books 
would obviate this. All of the same proficiency could be put into the same classes. 
No waiting, then, for slow-moving fathers to get their books ; nor wasting of precious 
days for want of books. In city schools, also, much of the difficulty attending promo- 
tion, classification, and especially of reducing the grade of scholars for loss of time or 
neglect of study, will vanish when text-books are furnished. Parents, when relieved 
of the expense of procuring books, will criticise far less the classification of their 
children. 

When relieved of the expense of procuring text-books, parents will be more ready 
to procure books for reference and general reading, books valuable to themselves as 
well as to their children. So long as there isa pile of useless school-books in the 
home, books lose their value in the eyes of parents, to whom they have been a source 
of expense, and of only temporary value. They forget of what real use these books 
have been, in their present worthlessness; and they are led to look upon the procuring 
of new books as a useless expense to add to present rubbish. The damage inflicted 
by text-books, out of use, in cultivating among our people, if not an absolute distaste 
for all books, certainly a less appreciation of them, is only equalled by.that of the piles 
of useless public documents that have for years flooded our land. . 

If school-books were the property of the school-room, and only seen at home when 
in use, these books would have to parents a real value, a value increased by the charm 
of their temporary possession. No such book could, under such circumstances, ever 
appear worthless in the household, for it would be kept only long enough to impart 
the interest of novelty, not long enough to tire by its sameness; only long enough to 
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impress its value by its use, not long enough to tire by its worthlessness in disuse. 
Thus school-books, in their temporary and welcome visits, will incite in families a pas- 
sion for books that will lead them to procure other books of permanent utility, —a 
library for reference and reading. 

2. As a measure of economy. 

The first cost of school-books will be greatly diminished when procured by cities 
and towns. School authorities can purchase them at stated times, and in quantity, 
either of publishers directly, or through their local trade. The local merchant, if 
obtained of him, being able to procure his books also in quantity for a ready sale, will 
be able himself to secure the lowest prices, and losing no interest by keeping an over- 
stock, and having no unsalable books left upon his shelves, he will have every induce- 
ment to furnish them at the lowest rates. 

Books, when once furnished, will be used by classes in succession until entirely worn 
out. They will not, as now, be thrown aside half worn. 

When a family moves from town to town, there will be no loss, as now, in school- 
books. Though the books used be entirely different, they leave their former ones 
where they will be useful, and find a new supply to take their place. The necessary 
wear of books is all that is lost, and this towns will rightly assume with vast saving 
and convenience to the public. The saving of time, which has been alluded to, is a 
still greater gain. Children are now often kept from school week after week, or kept 
in improper classes, or without sufficient class work, especially after removals, from 
the inconvenience or inability of parents to procure the required books, This saving, 
properly appreciated, would bea sufficient plea for free text-books. Besides this, 
many children, if it were not for the expense of their text-books, would be carried 
much further in the school course than now, making another great gain in educational 
time. 

It is sometimes objected that the first introduction of books would involve very 
great expense, even though the expense might be more moderate afterwards. The 
enterprising city of Bath is the only place, in my own State, which to my knowledge 
furnishes free text-books to her free schools. This she has done for about four years, 
beginning before she was authorized to do so by a State law. The State has now 
given its sanction for all its towns to do the same, and we hope our other cities 
will soon follow the excellent example of Bath. It was no doubt this movement of 
hers that secured the law. I claim the indulgence of the association in reading a 
short letter from Rev. Mr. Dike, their able superintendent; also a brief extract from 
his last year’s report, as it illustrates the whole matter of expense. 


Tuos. TAsH, Esq. : 


Dear Sir, — Your note of inquiry in respect to school-books is before me. I send 
you our last Report, containing costs of books since furnished by city. 

Our people like the arrangement exceedingly well. Those who had doubts at first 
have lost them all, I think, some time ago. I do not think we could get any show of 
a vote to require parents to furnish their school-books in our city. 

I think the city can furnish school-books for one dollar per capita of all the grades 
of school. My opinion is that it will fall short rather than exceed that sum. 

At our first introduction we required parents to give up the old books for new ones, 
furnished by the book publisher, to be owned afterwards by the city. The publisher 
exchanged even, and agreed to sell forever forty per cent discount from retail price. 
To preserve the books it is well to have a case in every school-house. This may be 
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as cheap as you choose — of little cost, ifof pine. In the High and Grammar schools 
you will need more expensive cases, 

The teacher with us keeps an account with every pupil, charges books taken and 
credits when returned, and requires new ones to be furnished when abused or de- 






stroyed. 
I do not know of any inconveniences about the plan of furnishing books by the city, 


—none surely but what can be easily provided against. I have not time to enumerate 
the conveniences as well as great saving of expense to poor people, in this letter. 

In a word, it works admirably well so far with us. I do not know of the least oppo- 
sition in the whole city. 









EXTRACT FROM REPORT. 





It is now the third year since the city adopted the plan of providing school-books 
for the children of the public schools, 






The expenditure of the first yearwas . . «.« «© « «  « $1,583 52 
second year. ° ° ° . . - 2,795 40 
third or last year. ; . . . . 1,224 08 








(The first of the above named sums was for only two thirds of the year, being from 
September till the following March.) It will be perceived that the annual expenditure 
has diminished. In starting, the expenses were greater, especially in the High 
School. This will be readily understood. The books in use, especially in the High 
School, last longer than one year, in some cases three or more years. This will 
account for some inequalities in the annual expenses of school-books. From experi- 
ence thus far, it is probable that the annual expense of the city for school-books will de 
not be more:than fifteen hundred dollars, for several years to come. It will be likely be 
to be a little less most of the years. Some years they may be more. This will be * 54 
less than one dollar per pupil, per annum. Is not this decidedly more economical 
than the old method? Who in former years was able to supply his child with school- 
books for a single dollar, per annum, during the whole school course? It is to be 
remembered that this includes the High School course, where some years ten dollars 
will not pay for the school-books of a single year. 

In closing, I will only add: when text-books are furnished, and teachers, parents, 
and pupils held responsible for their use, books will be much better kept than now. 
Every teacher knows that ownership in books is one of the promptest excuses for 
their abuse. There can be few school-rooms found, when a// the books in use by 
pupils are fit to be looked over by a visitor. Not only written over, but scribbled 
over; they are filled from cover to cover with pencillings fitand unfit for sight; not 
only torn, but tattered; sorry-looking sights are most of our text-books, not in our 
lowest and poorest schools alone, but in our best schools, our High Schools even. 
The excuse is, “ The book is mine.” Let the books belong to the school, and the 
teacher feel full control, as well as full responsibility, and scholars will be taught the 
proper use of their books, —a lesson of great practical value to them. 

In relieving parents from the individual expense of procuring text-books for their 
children, a great source of complaint, of unpleasant criticism, and sometimes of active 
interference, will be withdrawn. “ Where the treasure is, there will the heart be also,’» 
is very true; but the child should be regarded as the treasure of the school, and the 
cost of the building, the furniture, and tie books should, by no means, be interposed 
to overshadow the real treasure. 
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The result of experience, wherever tried, is that text-books furnished by cities and 
towns are more ready for use, are better cared for, and likewise present many other 
advantages I have not been able to allude to. It belongs to cities and towns to fur- 
nish liberally all the means needed for the education of their children; and among 
these none now lacking, I apprehend, would be more effective than free text-books, 

MR. PHILBRICK, OF Boston. — The paper just read is a fair, clear statement of the 
question. My observation leads me to indorse every point made by the essayist. | 
am glad that one city —the city of Bath—has made the experiment of furnishing its 
pupils with books and stationery free of cost. I have all confidence in the success of 
the plan. I must confess surprise, however, at one statement,— the extraordinary 
cheapness at which books were furnished in the city mentioned. But that one fact — 
the economy — will have more weight towards carrying out the plan in our schools 
than any theory that may be given. We have no right to say that our schools are free 
schools till we furnish them their books and stationery without cost. The State, [ 
know, now says: Furnish them free of cost to those who are needy; and those who 
are not, and will not buy, — put the cost in their tax-bills. Well, sir, that is better 
than nothing. But there are great practical difficulties in the law. An odious dis- 
tinction is made at once. It is poor against the rich, and the self-respect of the for- 
mer class is wounded. This is our plan in Boston. Books are furnished the indigent 
child, and the city stamp is placed upon them, So the child is marked out as a poor 
child. It is an odious distinction, as I said, and I trust the time is not far distant 
when the State will require every city and town to furnish books free of expense to 
every child, rich or poor. The city of Bath has settled the question of its economy. 
Here is another advantage in the plan. The books then will be better manufactured. 
Now they are soon used up. I have known pupils to use up three or four reading- 
books before getting out of one grade—they are bound so poorly. Then, again, 
the book will be better cared for— as stated .by the essayist. Now when books are 
to be given out at the beginning of terms, two, three or four weeks elapse to see 
whether children— the medium poor — will get their own books. Thus more time 
is wasted than would be adequate to furnish the books three times over. I trust this 
matter will be agitated till the object sought is accomplished. 

Mr. TEWKESBURY, OF FALL RIVER. — This question is particularly applicable 
to our city, — two thirds of its population being operatives. I have met with the 
same objection to the present plan, suggested by Mr. Philbrick. It is not a great 
while ago that we furnished over $1,500 worth of books to the Primary and Grammar 
schools of our city. I find that a large part of these operatives, being French and 
Irish, will not furnish books even when able. They have little compunction of con- 
science. Sometimes I have thought it would be better not to furnish to any, because 
of these attempts to defraud. 

Pror. TWEED, OF CHARLESTOWN.—I concur in the statements of the paper. I 
have had doubts ; but after hearing the paper, I believe I am in favor of the plan 
suggested. In Charlestown, and I presume it is the same in Boston, we do not fol- 
low the law of the State closely. The law says: Furnish the book to the pupil and 
then charge to the parent, if he is able to pay for it. By obeying the law, we avoid 
delay, and do not keep the scholar sitting idle for a fortnight. The “odious distinc- 
tion,” too, is avoided, because the price going into the father’s tax-bill, if the parent 
is able, the presumption is, that in every case the charge is made. 

Mr. HALE, OF CAMBRIDGE. — But we have attempted to follow the law closely in 
Cambridge, and the assessors say it cannot be done. It costs too much for clerical 
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labor. Our bill for books this year amounted to nearly a dollar for every child. 
Another objection to the present system is that every time a change is made in text- 
books, we are obliged to have an additional fight with the parents. Some have gone 
so far in their opposition as to tell me that their children shall not study a new 
branch that has been introduced. That point, of course, may be dismissed summarily 
by telling the parent, Then your child cannot study anything. But, nevertheless, it 
makes trouble, which a different system would prevent. 

Mr. EMERSON, OF Newron. —As regards the statute-law, I think it is a dead 
letter. When I was in Woburn, I furnished a list of those parents who were sup- 
posed to be unable to buy books for their children, and that was the last seen 
of it; it was put away among the archives of the town. On that list were foreigners 
who owned houses and land in the town. 

Another consideration, however; by the present method, many of the poorer classes 
are prevented finishing their education owing to this tax. It is a serious burden, and 
when we add the expense which they must incur by the change of text-books in mov- 
ing from town to town, or city to city, it aggravates the evil still more. In Newton, 
the town has voted to furnish all the stationery used in the public schools, — pens, 
pencils, slates, etc. 


The next paper was then read by Prof. B. F. Tweed, Superintendent 
of Schools, Charlestown, Mass. Its subject: SpeHing and Spelling- 
books. 
SPELLING AND SPELLING-BOOKS, 


Gentlemen : — One day last month J received a document with a rather imposing 
heading, — “ Department of Public Instruction, etc.,” respectfully requesting me to 
furnish a paper for the next meeting of the N. E. Supts. on “Spelling and Spellirg- 
books”; and I was informed, ina somewhat authoritative manner, that the use of 
the monosyllabic negative waS denied me in answering this “respectful request.” 
You perceive, therefore, that I was sfe//-bound, and that nothing but an z4ling of 
my views on the matter could break the charm. I must therefore ask your atten- 
tion, for a short sfe//, to a very dull paper. 

The composite character of the English language, and the imperfections of the 
alphabet, seem to have been too much for the schoolmaster, in teaching this part of 
grammar ; and instead of giving certain definitions and rules to be committed, and 
assuring the pupil that this would enable him to spell correctly, as was done in syn- 
tax and etymology, it has been common’to ignore entirely all the principles of orthog- 
raphy, and to introduce the pupil, not to classes of words, but to every word, individ- 
ually, in the English language, especially to those that he will never be likely to 
meet again, or, if he should, after so long time and under such circumstances as to 
escape recognition, Perhaps those with whom he is to be daily associated are left 
to mere chance acquaintance, without any formal orthographical introduction. 

I think it safe to say that there is no branch in our school curriculum that has 
been taught in a less intelligent manner. So far as I have seen, it is commonly made 
a mere matter of arbitrary memory, with scarcely an attempt to enlist the aid of 
associations which, while tending to make good spellers, would give the exercise a 
value beyond this, in teaching the pupil to think. 

As to the methods of teaching, it is proper to say that they should differ in different 
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grades. In the lower grades of the primary schools I would use it as an aid to 
reading, and by spelling words that pupils know as a whole, both by sounds and by 
letters, fix their attention on them so long that they will be able to spell them cor- 
rectly in written or printed exercises. I would also select or make a list of words 
which, in their formation, illustrate the most common principles of orthoepy and 
orthography, for they must be taught together. These should be practised orally, 
both by letters and sounds. (Thus “my,” (i) “mit,” “mite,” or “might.”) Not 
that the child should be required to state the rule or principle, but a frequent use 
of words in which the principle is involved, begets an unconscious recognition of it. 
In some of our spelling-books the earlier lessons contain words of this character. 
So far, approve of them. The fault with many teachers is, that, as the words thus 
arranged are regarded as easy, they are almost entirely ignored, and the pupil’s atten- 
tion directed to anomalies. But more of this hereafter. 

Having accustomed the pupil to spell the words in his little vocabulary, I would, 
as he becomes acquainted with new words, subject them to the same process of spell- 
ing by sounds and by letters, calling attention to any discrepancies between the two. 
We may thus succeed in keeping the attention longer on a word, and help the child 
to observe with greater accuracy, which is supposed by many to be an essential ele- 
ment in education. 

Ifa child in this manner learn to spell two or three new words a day, especially 
if they contain some irregularity, I think he will retain more at the end of the year, 
than by passing rapidly over a much greater number, without a careful examination 
of them. 

What I have said, thus far, is said with special reference to teaching in the primary 
schools and the lower classes of the grammar school. As the pupil advances to 
the upper classes, he is gradually increasing his vocabulary, by meeting new words 
in his reading-book, his arithmetic, his grammar, his history, and his geography 
(though, by the way, I would be careful not to spend too much time in fixing in the 
memory the orthography of the names of places that he will probably never hear of 
again). 

These words I would subject to the same analysis, and call attention to any anal- 
ogy or contrast that may become an aid to the memory. 

And here I may say, that though I have little faith ‘in learning rules verbatim, 
whether in syntax or orthography, I have great faith in assisting the pupil to discover 
a principle by induction that will enable him to make a rule. Thus, placing on the 
board the verbs “ offer,” “ prefer,” “ repair,” “rain,” “span,” and requiring the pupil 
to write the imperfect and perfect participles, I would call attention to the fact that 
in some the final consonant is doubled, in others not, and I would lead him to dis- 
cover, with as little aid as possible, that it depends on two conditions in monosylla- 
bles, and three in dissyllables. 

There is, then, a positive satisfaction in applying the principle to other words, 
and in noticing that doubling the consonant in preferring, and not doubling it in 
preference, are both illustrations of the same rule. I think a practical knowl- 
edge of this principle would diminish the amount of bad spelling in epistola- 
tory correspondence by several per cent, especially as it applies to words that 
are in very frequent use. So, too, if we take the words “ fatigue,” “ fatiguing,” and 
“ indefatigable,” and show that the “e” is dropped in “ fatiguing,” on the same prin- 
ciple as in “having” and “loving,” and the “u” retained to preserve the hard “ g,” 
while both are dropped in “indefatigable,” when not needed, the pupil has learned 

something more than the mere arbitrary fact, that the word is thus spelt. 
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I know it is said that children don’t reason, — I wonder that they do, — but I believe 
all admit that they have a troublesome habit of asking questions, and pressing the 
“why ?” and “ what for?” —and I always like to be able to say something more than 
“coz,” which, when I was a boy, was said to be “an old woman’s reason,” though I 

am inclined to think the old women have n’t the monopoly of it now, unless we include 

old women of both sexes. But I shall be told that the spelling and pronunciation 

of words are so irregular in our language, that it is useless to give any general principles. 

Admitting that the anamolies are numerous, I still believe that there are many analo- 

gies entirely disregarded in teaching, that would aid the memory very much. Some- 

times we find a troublesome word, when alone, that goes very well in harness with 

another that is more manageable. Thus scholars are very apt to spell “ discipline ” 
without a “c,” but “disciple” never. Call attention to the relation of the words so 

that one suggests the other, and the error is rarely made. So with “ commerce” and 

“commercial,” “penitent” and “ penitential,” “fallacy” and ‘‘ fallacious,” “me- 

chanic ” and “ mechanism,” “ annihilate” and “ annihilation.” 

It is impossible to enumerate all the processes by which words may be associated 
so as to aid in spelling; and these associations are valuable also in showing the rela- 
tion of words to each other, and thus giving an additional interest to the lesson, 

I need hardly say that I think written spelling essential. Most people spell mnch 
more by the looks than by the pronunciation of words, especially when writing out 
their own thoughts, and there are many methods practised by ingenious teachers, of 






which no one is better or worse than another. 

One method, however, is sometimes adopted, and we have books, or a book made 
upon the plan, which I think wholly wrong ; viz.: writing or spelling words wrong for 
correction. I think it a misfortune to see bad spelling, on the principle that the artist 
refused to look ona bad picture, and that “ evil communications corrupt good manners.”’ 
If you do not wish to pronounce the word to be spelt, require the pupil to spell the 
plural of “ monkey,” “ lady,” etc., the imperfect participle of “ intrigue,” of “ sing,” of 
“singe.” 

But the programme says, “ The papers will be brief.” I don’t know how the Com- 
mittee knew ; I will close, however, by calling attention to what seems to me to be an 
excellent book to be used in our High schools, the higher classes in our Grammar 
schools, and for the teachers of all the classes in our schools (whatever spelling- 
book they may use). I think it would enable them to make the exercise of spelling 
much more interesting, by the system of word formation and word analysis recom- 
mended. Its use would, I think, contribute greatly to an understanding of the 
meaning of the words, of their re/ation, and modes of derrvation, and thus become of 
much educational value apart from the object of spelling. 

I refer to “ Swinton’s Word Analysis.” 

It is, in fact, an adaptation to the school-room, of the method of increasing the 
vocabulary and of word formation, recommended by Profs. Seelye and Abbott, in 
“ English lessons for English people.” 

First, then, I say, teach scholars to spell the words they use, and as they come upon 
new words in their reading or hearing, fix their attention on the spelling of each 
word by its formation, or by some analogy, or some peculiarity, or “ any way you can 
fix it.” Seek constantly to add to their vocabulary, but don’t insist on their swallow- 
ing all the words in the dictionary, with no other mastication than merely being broken 
into letters and syllables. It is a terrible overloading of the juvenile stomach. Let 
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the pupils “ chew ” upon a new word, rolling it as a sweet morsel under the tongue, 
till it readily digests and passes into the verbal circulation. With this habit, I think 
we should have less bad spelling than at present. Of course, if a boy goes into an 
apothecary shop, or a dry-goods store, he may be obliged to learn how to spell sonie 
words that were not given him at school, as I suppose most”of us might raise a smile 
at our expense, if we should undertake to make out a bill at Jordan & Marsh’s, taking 
the list of articles from the lips of the salesman. 

I beg pardon, I "ll take that back, and say as 7 probably should. 

Mr. Davis. —I would like to have heard more about the spelling-book. In our 
schools, we have tried the experiment of spelling from the reading-book ; but we find 
that there is not a sufficient number of words, —and the spelling-book contains too 
many. 

Mr. PHILBRICK, OF Boston. —I believe in adapting lessons to grades. If the child 
read over the primary spelling-book, and that, too, without much labor, he would 
become familiar with the spelling of words without calling his attention to the laws of 
association. Many advocate the principle that the child should spell only those words 
which he understands, But I think it a wrong principle. I turn and ask its advocate, 
What do you mean by understanding or not understanding a word? Take the word 
“engine.” Now, what does the child know about that? Very little. And so where 
do you propose to draw the line, where are you going to stop? 

There is the question, whether we should depend upon the reading-book. I think 
not. Pupils should spell from their reading-books ; but the spelling-books should 
supplement them,—the child spelling from dictation. The practice of spelling by 
dictation, a sentence a day, selected judiciously, will make better spellers than rote 
spelling. ‘There are two methods of using the spelling-book. One is, that the child 
shall not leave a page till he can spell one hundred of the words correctly. Another 
is, to begin the spelling-book and go through with it. Then begin and go through 
again. In this way, the child learns quickly to command the sound and appearance 
of words. Then, by use, he familiarizes himself with the meaning of them, This 
method I think the best. 

Mr. LEACH, OF PROVIDENCE.— What is the object of learning to spell words ? 
Spelling is naming letters of different sounds ; in reading we give the sounds those 
letters represent. Spelling is a mechanical exercise, like singing. And we must, like 
singing, learn by repetition. I have taken a class and put them through the spelling- 
book before touching the reading-book. And children thus taught make the best read- 
ers. I would have children spell hard words because they are made up of syllables in 
common use. The more familiar children are with combinations of words, the more 
readily they can read. Teachers cannot carry out the idea of teaching only what a 
child comprehends, What does a child know about the word “ of,” ora hundred other 
words in common use? The method is impracticable ; it cannot be done. I would 
require children once or twice a week to bring in the name of some object they have 
seen in the store or street. The teacher writes it down: the child is to recollect it. 
Then talk about it. I wentinto a school this week and found children who had 
learned the names of all the different kinds of fish found in the market. At the same 
time they had kept up the mechanical drill on words in the spelling-book, And while 
I would use the spelling-book, I never would have a reading lesson without finding 
words to spell and talk about. This is our practice ; I am satisfied with the result. 

Mr. HARRINGTON, OF New Beprorp.—I encountered some smiles and winks 
while gentlemen were speaking; and I am inclined to think somebody has been 
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reading my last Report. Now, I object to details because the public are demanding 
other studies in our schools. We have no business to waste our time. When I hear 
that a school of young children can spell through a large spelling-book, I say that the 
time of these children has been wasted. What do we want of spelling? Words are 
symbols of thought; that or nothing. Well, then, suppose the child can spell the 
whole spelling-book, and don’t know the meaning of the words. There are in our 
ordinary spelling-books from 9,000 to 10,000 words ; our vocabulary, in common use, 
2,000, Now, the child is hammering away upon these 10,000 words, 7,000 or 8,000 
of which he will never use. 

Again, what does the child want of words to spell, in conversation? Many use 
words properly, which they cannot spell correctly. The words you are going to 
write, you desire to spell. How many words are our children—the mass of them 
—going to write? What a limited number compared with that in your complete 
speller. Go beyond that, into rhetoric and science, and the eye detects the spelling 
at once, and the person gets these new words without any drill. 

Time is wasted on spelling ; I speak relatively. We need the time for something 
else. We can afford to spend just that amount of time which will enable children to 
spell correctly the words they write. 

Hon. JosepH WHITE, SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. — You ask 
lawyers, — those who are used to trying cases in our courts, — what is the chief dif- 
culty they find in successfully addressing juries, and you will hear this: to make them 
comprehend the meaning of language. I have seen important causes lost, because 
juries did not understand the meaning of a common word. I have seen it happen 
over and over again. That is why lawyers make such long speeches. Anda suc- 
cessful lawyer always seeks out the most intelligent man on the jury, and founds at 
him. This is the difficulty. Children look at a word as a piece of mechanism; they 
carry this habit into their reading. But it is not reading. They get no idea, So you 
will find that children who learn to spell first and read afterwards, read just as they 
spell, meclianically. Banks said, the regiment is the unit of the army. So a word is 
the unit of aspeech. We have a man out in western Massachusetts who will make a 
speech an hour long, and not know a single thing of what he has been talking about. 
The reason we do not write better English’is because we don’t understand the mean- 
ing of words. 

Mr. EMERSON, OF NEwTon. — I confess myself a heretic at the outset. The diffi- 
culty, it seems to me, is in losing sight of the importance of cultivating the faculty o 
observation. The child holds up his vocabulary as a picture before his eyes. Now, 
in reading, we require the child to see how this and that word is made. But not so 
in arithmetic, or geography. We don’t ask him to spell words in these studies. Now, 
it seems to me, thatif we require the pupil to spell the new words in all the books 
they use, we shall make of them good spellers. 

Are there not words enough embraced in the vocabulary in common use to take all 
the time we can give to spelling? Is it not true to-day that you can go into schools, 
give hard words, and get eighty or ninety per cent correctly spelled, while you can 
get but thirty or forty per cent of small words —those daily upon the tongue? That 
is my experience ; I have tried it. I entered a school the other day —a first class — 
distinguished for their correct spelling. I gave out the words, “twelfth” and 
“mamma.” But three out of the whole class spelled them correctly. I think the 
time spent in spelling —a good deal of itis wasted. 
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Superintendent Hubbard, of Springfield, next read a paper on the 
examination of teachers. It was as follows :— 


A strict compliance with the laws of the Commonwealth seems to demand 
that teachers be examined every year. The necessity for this arose from the fact that 
one set of men, selected with no reference to any especial fitness for the work, if 
indeed they were selected at all, and not simply taken in turn, employed the teachers, 
while another set of men were -held responsible for the schools. Under the old 
district system, this practice prevailed until recently, in a large portion of the State, 
and does still in many of the smaller towns. This examination was the only check, 
save the dismissal of the teacher, which the general school committees had upon the 
prudential committees, — their only means of self-defence. But now, to a very great 
extent, the school committees employ the teachers, and the teachers are much more 
permanent. Cannot the law then be safely altered, so far, at least, as to give dis- 
cretionary power to those committees who do employ the teachers? Practically, 
teachers successful in their work, and continuing in the same field, are not now re- 
examined. 

But what can an examination prove? Certainly not that the candidate is qualified 
to teach; for, not unfrequently, teachers sustaining an excellent examination, have 
made absolute failures. It may prove the candidate’s unfitness, or it may fail to 
prove his unfitness; but failure to prove his unfitness, does not prove his fitness. 
Many elements enter into a good teacher, — literary and moral qualifications, tact, 
common-sense, energy, health, conscientiousness, culture, perseverance, good-nature, 
hopefulness, love for the work, and moulding power, and these no scales can accu- 
rately weigh, no rule exactly measure. Hence, an examination can only help to a 
decision. No knowledge of books can supply a lack of common-sense, can make 
indifference earnestness, weakness strength, or moroseness good-nature ; nor, on the 
other hand, can tact or conscientiousness enable one to teach what he does not know, 
make ignorance knowledge, or the murder of “the king’s English” innocent and 
exemplary. 

But while it is admitted that a technical examination can do so little, or at least, 
that there is so much that it cannot do, can that little be dispensed with, or can any- 
thing else be made a substitute for such an examination? 

In the professions of law, of medicine, and of theology, license is granted by the 
professional school in which the person has studied, either by virtue of his having 
given the required time to the study, or upon a slight examination ; and with the 
exception of clergymen who, in some denominations, are examined at every new set- 
tlement, that license remains good, unless revoked for cause. If, however, teaching is 
a profession, and I willingly admit that it should be, it differs from the other profes- 
sions in this, —the mass of those who teach do not intend to make it a profession. 
They teach not from choice, but necessity, and they intend to leave teaching, if not at 
the first, certainly at the first favorable opportunity. More than fifty of the teachers 
of Springfield, within the last seven years, have changed their school relations for 
domestic relations, and others have signified their intentions, It is true that in the 
other professions some stragglers fall out of the ranks; a clergyman takes a book 
agency and sells books in a way most disagreeable to his customers, or becomes an 
agent for a life insurance company, and does business under the prestige and to the 
disgrace of his title Reverend, — but these are exceptional cases, 

Can a college diploma or a Normal school diploma be accepted as a substitute ? 
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For myself I would not be willing to accept such a substitute. I do not know much 

of college classes, but in those I have known, there have been some that did not 

know enough to teach. I think the same thing is true of classes in Normal schools, 
and this may be because I know so little of them, and it may not be. We know 

that girls from the country, with minds and hearts disciplined in the pursuit of knowl- 

edge under difficulties, having had the experience of a year or two as teachers, enter 
those schools and graduate well qualified to teach ; and we know that other girls 
accompany them who have not had that discipline, that education, that experience, 
and they also graduate. We know that girls, after spending four years in the High 
schools of our cities, enter the Normal schools, and with the knowledge gained and 
the discipline acquired in those four years, they can graduate from the Normal 
schools qualified to teach ; but we know also that girls before completing the Gram- 
mar school courses in the city schools, enter the Normal schools, and in a year and 
a half or two years they also graduate. Now, Gabriel himself could not in this time 
and under these circumstances qualify those last-named persons to teach. He might 
teach them enough, perhaps, but they could not /earm enough ; and what one has 
learned, and what one nows, are ofttimes very different. They may learn enough 
to entitle them to a diploma, when they do not know enough to entitle them to a 
recommendation. Indeed, if the principals of the Normal schools were members of 
the school committees in their respective towns, I think they would be unwilling to 
put some of their graduates into their schools, nor, if we were to write to them per- 
sonally, would they be willing to recommend them to us. 

But even if it were safe to accept adiploma from the Normal School in the place of 
a certificate of approved examination, I do not think it would be good policy. There 

among teachers .now more or less of jealousy of Normal school teachers, and 

mong school committees somewhat of prejudice against them, and any exceptions 
made in their favor, or release from anything counted a hardship, would tend to 
deepen this feeling. 

If, then, there must be an examination, can it be made more satisfactory ? Were the 
State Board of Education to appoint a Board of Examiners for a county, or for some 
larger section of the State, would that be an improvement? In some respects, I think 
it would; perhaps in all. Such a Board would probably use the same questions for 
schools of the same grade, and thus secure greater uniformity. They would doubtless 
examine for the different grades in our school system, and teachers would be stimu- 
lated to fit themselves for the higher grades. Such an examination would probably 
cover more ground, and so be more severe. It would be more formidable, and there- 
fore the graduates of our High Schools, who sometimes feel that they have a claim 
upon the Committee for a school, simply because they have attended school, will be 
less disposed to press their claim. Those who wish to teach two or three terms, 
more or less, to secure the means of purchasing their marriage outfit, would seek to 
obtain it by other means, or be satisfied with a smaller one, and the hangers-on, of 
which there are some almost everywhere, who feel that because they are poor they 
are entitled to a school, would be shaken off. 

In a word, such a course would have a tendency to drop off those who make teaching 
a stepping-stone to something else, or a make-shift till something better should pre- 
sent itself, and in so far would tend to elevate the profession. 

But, on the other hand, would the people be pleased with it? Would it not increase 
the difficulties in the way of our cherished daughters securing situations? And the 
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school committees — would they like it? Would it not seem to be taking power 
away from them, seem to be centralizing power in the hands of a few,— a thing which 
every good citizen ought to oppose? Besides, do not school committees rather like 
to examine teachers, to ask them knotty questions, some of ‘heir questions, some 
catch it may be? Do they not find pleasure in seeing how utterly blank the counte- 
nance is sometimes when they have asked a puzzling, possibly an unmeaning ques- 
tion? They may have a dim recollection, possibly a vivid one, of their own experi- 
ence under similar circumstances, and feel that there is a little debt that has not yet 
been paid. I remember perfectly well how the table shook upon which I leaned my 
elbow at my first examination, and I know now far better than I knew then, how 
good reason there was for the table’s shaking, so far as my own ignorance was con- 
cerned — I cannot speak for that of the committee. 

Still [ would be willing to see adopted some such plan as this: A Board of Exam- 
iners appointed by the State Board of Education, as I have already said. Let that 
Board hold one or two sessions a year for the examination of such candidates as chose 
to present themselves. Let that examination be both oral and written, the written 
answers to be put into a blank book along with the questions. Let this book, with 
its erasures, its interlineations and emendations, be carefully noted by the Board, and 
retained by them at their head-quarters. Let each candidate take a copy of his book, 
if he wishes to, it being as carefully certified by the Board as any legal document 
which is to be put upon record. Let a certificate as to the oral examination be 
put in each book, if the Board are satisfied with the candidate. Then if a committee 
were in want of a teacher, they could find with this Board both the names and the 
written examination of teachers. ; 

If a teacher wished to apply for a place, he could put into the hands of the com- 
mittee the results of his examination, and thus the committee would have all the infor- 
mation possible, save that obtained from personal visits to his school and from testi- 
monials, They would not be obliged to rely upon the judgment of the Board, for they 
would have before them the questions and answers. They would need the questions, 
for a statement may be a very good answer to a certain question, but a very poor one 
to the question asked. When a son asks for bread, the father will not give him a 
stone, nor for a fish will he give him a scorpion, for he knows the difference between 
bread and a stone, between a fish and a scorpion; but if we ask a teacher for a 
principle and he gives us a rule, for the analysis of a problem and he tells us the way 
he solved it, he does not know the difference between a principle and a rule, between 
an analysis and an operation. Such an examination, taken with the certificate as to 
the oral examination, and with testimonials of success, and the personal interview, 
would seem to me to give as good proof of ability to teach, as anything can but the 
trial. 

Remarks were made by Superintendents Tweed, Hood, and the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, complimentary to the essay ; but the 
tenor of each one’s remarks seemed to be that, after all, the “ proof of 


the pudding is in the eating,” and that the best examination of a 
teacher is the trial in the school-room, 
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HANOVER, May, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Teacher : — 


Ir is with pleasure that I read from time to time of the endeavors 
made by our educators at home to improve our school system. Here, 
in the land of schools, I have seen many things which I should like very 
much to see introduced into our own country. Americans are certainly 
a go-ahead people, and all that is necessary is to start us right and we 
may be sure of success. The old ‘notions are fast dying out, and are 
being replaced by those of value. In your report of the meeting of the 
teachers of Middlesex County, there is, I see, quite an interesting and 
faithful account of the schools here, by Mr. Allen. I was sorry, how- 
ever, to find that he did not give a very full account of the details of 
the system as regards the methods of teaching, etc. It was undoubt- 
edly want of time that prevented him from so doing, as I learn that he 
was very favorably impressed with what he saw here. There is one 
thing which seems to be lost sight of in the struggle for improvement 
in our schools, and one which is the Aey-stone to the success of educa- 
tion in Germany, viz.: the Departmental System. Mr. Allen mentioned 
it briefly in his address, with praise. I do not oppose general educa- 
tion. The teacher obtains this when at school, but I do believe that 
when a person enters upon his duties as a teacher, he should be per- 
mitted to select those branches for which he has talent and love. Why 
should we expect more of teachers in their vocation than from those in 
any other calling? Why do we send to Europe for designs, etc.? Sim- 
ply because those who make this their business devote their whole 
attention to it. What business man can carry on with success more 
than one branch of industry? He would become simply a “Jack of 
all trades and good atnone.” It is impossible for a teacher to acquaint 
himself with all the different branches which he is obliged to teach in, 
your public schools. His knowledge becomes superficial, and conse- 
quently his teaching. He is made a slave, or mere machine. Think 
of a teacher undertaking the work of instructing in reading, arithmetic, 
history, geography, drawing, botany, natural history, physics! This is, 
however, the case with many. It not only makes the labor of the 
teacher more severe, but kills the interest which the pupils would other- 
wise have ; because he cannot be thoroughly in earnest with his subject. 
When the teacher /oves the subject he is to teach, he is sure to instil into 
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the minds of his hearers part of his enthusiasm. Without this, teaching 
becomes merely mechanical, and yields but a small harvest, making the 
pupils long for their vacation. The school-room should be a place 
where the children flock with delight and leave with regret. Educa- 
tion should be made a play and not a drudgery. Children cannot see 
the importance of dry study, and we must therefore work to A/ease them 
while instructing them. It is far easier for the teachers also ; for it 
gives them more time to pursue any reading in which they are inter- 
ested, at home. It requires much less work on the part of the teacher 
to keep himself well stocked in information on a few branches, espe- 
cially where he is deeply interested in them. Some have remarked 
that no teacher would be willing to teach the same thing over and over 
again, but they do not bear in mind that the teacher has a better 
opportunity to read outside of his school hours ; whereas, in the other 
case, his time must necessarily be wholly taken up on account of the 
number of subjects taught. It requires no more teachers to carry on 
the schools by ‘his system. The teachers here have as general an 
education as with us, but they are allowed to select their branches. 
Why is this not right? Do not the merchant and mechanic select 
their vocation? Why should we not accord to the teacher the same 
privilege? The present system supposes the teacher to be a perfect 
miracle. How very few linguists are good mathematicians, and how 
very few are good readers. Notwithstanding all this, they must all 
follow the same track. Is not this injurious to the pupils? Do they 
not imbibe some of their teacher’s peculiarities? It is a fact well estab- 
lished in business, that where a man has no heart in his special calling 
he rarely succeeds. I hope you will excuse me for dwelling so long 
on this subject ; but it is one worthy the consideration of our superin- 
tendents, and we trust they will consider the matter seriously. 
H. 





















paragraph, page 249, the reading should be “ juxta-position ” instead 
of “just a position.” An inveterate habit of our proof-reader to pun 
caused the mistake. 
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—In Mr. Harrington’s paper on “Color,” in the last number, 2d 







— Our readers will pardon us if the present number comes to them a 
little late. A blue badge with a dove and stars, and two quills lovingly 
crossed, and the word PRESS, surrounded by a halo of glory, the whole 
surmounted by an eagle with outspread wings and feathered trousers, 
has been partially to blame. And then there have been examina- 
tions without number of young prodigies, and some not so prodigious, 
and exhibitions of undeveloped Websters and Kembles and Sontags, — 
well, every teacher knows how it is himself, and that is all we need to 
say. 










—We print in the present issue the programme of the National 
Teachers’ Association which convenes in Boston. It is a season of the 
year a little untoward. The majority of our teachers are with their Neg 

families (or without them, the more pity!) by the lake-side or among 
the mountains, the halls are being renovated for the winter season, and 
old Sol has dropped the curtains and closed the shutters of the more 
intelligent houses of our cities. We trust, however, that our teachers 
will make special efforts to be present at the convention. Certainly 
should the teachers of the Hub see to it that the visit of their Western 
brethren is made agreeable ; let them have a hearty welcome. 













— We have reached one of the oases of the teacher’s life, — vacation. 
Not that teaching is as dry and monotonous as the sandy desert, but 
because the terrible wear and tear of the year are over, and the green 
pastures and still waters are near enough to let us inhale the sweet per- 
fumes of the one and feel the cooling breezes of the other. We con- 
gratulate our readers that they are so near to the fairy-land. Fortunate 
is she who has loved the children under her charge better than she has 
herself ; who has had for her supervisors gentlemen of intelligence, of 
breadth of vision, and generosity of purpose ,— for she has kept, in con- 
sequence, her heart fresh and her soul from fretting. And, because of 
it, the breath of the fields and mountains shall be to her a tonic better 
than any of the score or more, of which the materia medica can boast. 
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And so to the woods away. Whether by the sea-side or among the 
mountains, our best wishes go with you, dear reader. May you return 
in the autumn with nerves braced and spirits buoyant, to be greeted by 
young faces as bright and healthful as we predict your own will be. 


— The Bible question has been troubling the schools of Long Island 
City, New York State. Children have refused to listen to the reading 
of the Bible, and have been excluded from school in consequence. 
Exceptions have been taken to the action of the school directors by the 
aggrieved parties, who have got the following decision from the State 
Superintendent: that “ the action of the Board of Education of Long 
Island city in directing the reading of a portion of the Bible as an open- 
ing exercise in the schools under their charge during school hours, and 
in excluding pupils from those schools, or any of them, on the grounds 
of declining to be present at such reading, has been without warrant of 
law.” 

We have a question. Does the decision mean that the parents of 
the Empire State have the “ warrant of law” to say what their children 
shall study or shall not study, shall read or shall not read in the schools, 
or the legal right to dictate through what channel the teacher shall convey 
proper instruction to their children? If so, then we say, “Good Lord, 
deliver us from ever teaching in her schools, —certainly those in the 
vicinity of her metropolis.” We grant the right of the parent to say to 
teacher and school committee: “The religious instruction of my child 
belongs to me and not to you.” But we deny his right to interfere 
with that stern sense of duty which every teacher should feel, to incul- 
cate those great principles of piety without which education is a sham, 
and soul-development a lie. The time is coming, no doubt, in the 
growth of public sentiment, when the Bible must lie on the teacher's 
table level with every other book. It does on ours to-day. But we 
wish no hand of parent (or committee, as to that) to snatch the volume 
away, and say, “It cannot lie there,” or “ You must take from it no 
word or sentence to touch a heart, or quicken moral perception.” The 


right to use it thus, is our sacristy ; and woe to him who enters it with 
unhallowed feet ! 
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NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, HELD MAY 31 
AND JUNE 1, 1872. 


At 2p.™M., Mr. J. W. Brown, of Hyde 
Park, read an instructive paper on “ Meth- 
ods of retaining Interest in Schools,” 
which was to be accomplished by the 
teacher’s showing, in his manner, his in- 
terest in his pupils and in all their efforts, 
— by his endeavors to make their duties 
attractive as well as instructive, —by a 
cordial sympathy with them, and a hearty 
effort to induce the parents to co-operate 
with him. The teacher should not con- 
sult about his pupils, but with them. 
The curiosity of children should be en- 
couraged, not repressed. Every news- 
paper, magazine or book should be read 
with reference to the school. 

He was followed by Mr. Gould, of Hyde 
Park, who spoke of the three agents at 
work in educating a child, the parent, the 
child, and the teacher, and thought many 
an honest effort of the teacher was com- 
pletely neutralized by the parents, with 
whom the teacher should be personally 


acquainted if he would secure the highest | 


success of his school. 

Pupils could not be interested in what 
they did not understand ; therefore, it was 
of the utmost importance that their les- 
sons be rendered clear to them. 

At this point, the regular discussion 
was suspended that Mr. Winship of Read- 
ing, who manages the subscriptions to the 
“ Teacher,” might advocate its claims to 


patronage. 


The discussion was then resumed by 
Mr. Wiswell, of West Roxbury, who 
urged the importance of a cordial co- 
operation of committees and teachers, 
The committee did not always understand 
what the children could accomplish, and 
consultations between them and teachers 
would ofttimes be advantageous. 
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Mr. David Bentley then presented a 
Stirring paper on “Compulsory Attend- 
ance at School,” in which he eloquently 
maintained the insufficiency and _ineffi- 
ciency of our truant laws, which were, if 
possible, more easily evaded than our 
liquor laws; not more than seventy-five per 
cent of the children were in school. He 
quoted from Mr. Eaton’s Report to prove 
the increase of truancy, and that the law 
should step in and abate the crying evil. 
Mr. Bentley thought it as much the duty 
of the State to protect the child from ig- 
norance as from neglect and abuse. The 
taxpayers have a right to insist upon a more 
complete utilization of the school fund, 
inasmuch as they pay for the education of 
all. Mr. J. D. Billings, of Jamaica Plain, 
spoke of the inefficiency of present laws, 
as truants were only taken to the station- 
house, and, after a few hours’ detention, 
perhaps, were released. Some of the 
truants felt quite as bad to be obliged to 
go to the school-room as to go to the 
station-house. Mr. Hubbard, of East 
Dedham, spoke at length of the waste of 
money and the disturbing influence of so 
much truancy and absenteeism. 

Mr. C, Slafter, of Dedham, ably and 
earnestly opposed the views presented by 
the previous speakers. He thought the 
per cent of absent pupils no greater than 
it ought to be. Children at five years of 
age ought not to be inour schools. Per- 
haps a portion of the truants could be 
benefited in the schools, and those ought 
to be there, but the worst truants and the 
vicious ought not to be educated, for it 
only made them the worse criminals, and 
more skilful robbers and thieves. It there 
must be vice, let it be ignorant. 

If the parents and teachers could not 
manage a pupil, he could not be benefited 
by penal enactments. 

Mr. S. Thurber, of Hyde Park, was 
unable to determine whether or not it 
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would be advisable to attempt compul- 
sory attendance. It would certainly be a 
great undertaking. The private schools 
must be under the control of the law, as 
well as public. To enforce a compulsory 
law, would require an army of officials, 
all of which he deemed contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions. 

Mr. Shaw, of Weymouth, advocated 
compulsory attendance,—it being the 
State’s duty to educate and make the 
most of every child. 

Mr. Fellows, of Hyde Park, thought the 
speakers had attempted to prove too 
much; there should be a practical law ap- 
plicable to our condition, 

Mr. Deane, of Randolph, made an elo- 
quent appeal in behalf of letting the tru- 
ants and viciously inclined, alone. Edu- 
cation was a power, and he would not 
wish to give it to any one who would mis- 
use it; and, further, he would not wish any 
one to attend school, who did not wish to 
attend, Three minutes of evil a day will 
eradicate all the good which a teacher, or 
a mother even, could impart. 

After many other gentlemen, whose 
names and whose eloquence have escaped 
your reporter, the long and unusually in- 
teresting debate was closed by Mr. Tirrell, 
a lawyer of Weymouth, who took the 
ground that depravity was not innate, 
but the result of ignorance and vicious 
associates, and that the laws should be 
framed to assist in educating all, and for 
restraining the vicious. 

So much time had been occupied by 
this discussion, that none was attempted 
on the next question on the programme, 
“* How shall we improve our Norfolk Co. 
Teachers’ Association?” and Mr. E. W. 
Howe, of Jamaica Plain, who was to pre- 
sent a paper on “ Punctuality and De- 
portment of Teachers,” made a few 
remarks only, upon the powerful influ- 
ence exerted by teachers over their 
pupils by their own habits of punctuality, 
exactness, and deportment ; and gave way 
that the ladies might resume the discus- 
sion of the improvement of Primary 
Schools, which opportunity they very 
readily improved, Miss M. P. Valentine, 
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of Brookline, leading off. She was fol- 
lowed by Miss E. H. Crehore, of Dedham, 
who spoke of the best methods of teach- 
ing the alphabet. Mr. Billings gave his 
views of the word-method of learning to 
read, as witnessed in the schools of New 
Bedford. Miss Faxon, of Braintree, pre- 
sented the case of a family of six or 
eight children, one of whom had been 
taught to read by the word-method, and 
had always experienced great difficulty in 
spelling correctly, which she thought 
was wholly owing to his learning to read 
by the word-method. 

Miss Noyes, of Hyde Park, presented 
her method of teaching Geography to the 
primarians, the lateness of the hour only 
putting a stop to the debate. 

The lecture in the evening, by Rev. A. 
St. John Chambré of Stoughton, upon 
“ Character as the Foundation of Genu- 
ine Success in Life in whatever Calling,” 
possessed more than an ordinary amount 
of good sense, and of inspiration to a 
higher and purer life. No just idea of it 
can be given in so brief a report. Char- 
acter was not acquiring wealth; it was 
not reputation, which without character 
could only degrade the possessor, It was 
not popularity nor honor; ’t was not im- 
pulse nor the fortuitous gift of circum- 
stances, but was often acquired by con- 
quering circumstances. 

Saturday morning the meeting was 
called to order at 9 o’clock. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Davis of the Univer- 
salist Church. The following officers 
were then elected for the ensuing year : 


PRESIDENT. 
MR. S, THURBER, Hyde Park. 


Ist VICE-PRESIDENT. 
E. W. HOWE, Jamaica Plain. 


2d VICE-PRESIDENT. 
MR. J. W. ARMINGTON, Weymouth. 


3d VICE-PRESIDENT, 
MISS M. P. VALENTINE, Brookline. 


SECRETARY. 
MISS E. S. WINSHIP, Foxboro’. 
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TREASURER. 
MR. DAVID BENTLEY, Brookline. 


COUNCILLORS, 


MR. P. A. GAY, Milton. 
MR. A. WISWELL, Roslindale. 
MISS E. H. CREHORE, Dedham. 
MISS L. A. THOMAS, Jamaica Plain. 
MISS M. L, YOUNG, Sharon. 


At9.45 Mr. G. T. Wiggin, of Hyde 
Park, read an instructive paper on 
“Drawing and who shall Teach it,” in 
which he advanced the opinion that each 
teacher should instruct in his own room; 
that each teacher could and should fit 
himself for that duty. He spoke of the 
loss to the country by its neglect, how that 
one corporation, and that not a large one, 
had, in one year, spent $40,000.00 upon 
foreign draftsmen, for work which could 
not be performed here, there being no 
skilful workmen in this country. 

The association then took position on 
the steps, on the outside of the church, 
and were photographed, 

At 10.30, O. A. Andrews, of Milton, 
presented a paper on “School Pro- 
grammes,” in which he clearly urged the 
importance of having a time for every- 
thing, and of having every school duty 
performed at its appointed time. 

At 11, Miss L. A. Thomas, of Jamaica. 
Plain, read a very instructive and pointed 
paper on “ Geography, and how it should 
be taught,” in which she earnestly ap- 
pealed to teachers to work with their dull 
pupiis ; that interest, spirit, heart, and 
method on the part of the teacher, was of 
more consequence than the geography 
used. Much interest could be awakened 
by mingling a little history, and the sig- 
nificance and origin of names, with the 
ordinary lesson. Much pains should be 
taken with pronunciation; and map 
drawing was very beneficial, 

An animated discussion sprang up be- 
tween Miss Thomas, Messrs. Bentley, 
Lanman, Wiswell, Billings, and Arming- 
ton, upon the proper method of drawing 
maps, and what constituted the limits of 
the Antarctic Ocean. 
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The usual resolutions were passed; and, 
at 12.15, the Doxology closed one of the 
most enthusiastic and spirited meetings 
which the Norfolk County teachers have 
enjoyed for many years. 

The friends of education in West 
Roxbury extend a cordial invitation to 
the teachers of the county to hold their 
next meeting at Jamaica Plain. 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 


THE next annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association will be 
held in the City of Boston, M: ss., on the 
6th, 7th, and 8th days of August, 1872. 
The forenoon and evening of each day will 
be occupied by the General Association, 
and the afternoon of each day by the four 
Departments. The exercises will be held 
in the Lowell Institute Hall, and the Hall 
of the Institute of Technology. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


1. Methods of Moral Instruction in 
Public Schools, by Dr. A. D. Mayo, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

2. The Co-Education of the sexes in 
Higher Institutions. 

[President White, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, will present this topic, if other du- 
ties permit him to attend the meeting.] 

3. Compulsory School Attendance, by 
Newton Bateman, State Supt. Pub. In- 
struction, Ill. 

Discussion to be opened by J. P. 
Wickersham, State Supt. Com. Schools, 
Pa. 

4. The Examining and Certificating 
of Teachers, by John Swett, Ass’t Supt. 
Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 

5. System of Normal Training Schools 
best Adapted to the Wants of Our Peo- 
ple. Report by Wm. F. Phelps, Minn., 
Ch’n of Com. 

6. The Educational Lessons of Sta- 
tistics, by Hon. John Eaton, Jr., National 
Commissioner of Education. 

7. Drawing in the Public Schools, by 
Walter Smith, State Director of Art Edu- 
cation, Mass. 
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8. Comparison in Education, by John 
D. Philbrick, Supt. Pub. Schools, Bos- 
ton. 


ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 

Miss D. A. Lathrop, Cincinnati, O., 
President. 

1. Objective Teaching—Its Scope 
and Limit, by N. A. Calkins, Ass’t Supt. 
Schools, New York City. 

2. English Grammar in Elementary 
Schools, by M. A. Newell, Principal of 
State Normal School, Baltimore, Md. 

3. Instruction in Natural Science in 
Elementary Schools. 

4. Adaptation of Froebel’s Educa- 
tional Ideas to American Institutions, by 
W. N. Hailman, Lousville, Ky, 


NORMAL DEPARYIMENT. 

C. C. Rounds, Farmington, Me., Presi- 
dent. 

1. The Proper Work of the Normal 
School, by J. C. Greenough, Principal 
State Normal School, Rhode Island. 

2. Professional Training in Normal 
Schools, by T. W. Harvey, State School 
Commissioner, Ohio. 

3. The Normal Institute, by A. D. 
Williams, Principal State Normal School, 
Nebraska. 

4. Normal Work among the Freed- 
men, by S. C. Armstrong, Hampton, Va. 

5. Model Schools—Their uses and 
their Relation to Normal Training. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


John Hancock, Cincinnati, O., Presi- 
dent. 

1. The Extent, Methods, and Value 
of Supervision in a System of Schools, 
by H. F. Harrington, Supt. Schools, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Discussion to be opened by J. L. Pack- 
ard, Supt. Schools, Chicago, III. 

2. The early Withdrawal of Pupils 
from School — Its Causes and Remedies, 
by W. T. Harris, Supt. Schools, St. 
Louis. 

Discussion to be opened by A. P. 
Stone, Principal of High School, Port- 
land, Me. 
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3. Basis of Percentages of School At- 
tendance — Report of Committee. 





DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER  INsTRUC- 
TION, 

D. A. Wallace, Monmouth College, III., 
President. 

1, College Degrees — Report of Com. 
mittee, Pres. D. A. Wallace, Chairman. 

2. Greek and Latin Pronunciation — 
Report of Committee, Prof. H. M. Tyler, 
of Knox College, Ill., Chairman. 

3. The Method of Teaching Physics 
by Laboratory Practice and Objectively, 
by Prof. Ed. C. Pickering, of Boston. 

4- Modern Languages— Their Place 
in the College, College Preparatory, and 
Scientific Preparatory Courses, by Pres. 
J. B. Angell, of Michigan University. 

5- Howto Teach English in the High 
School, by Prof. F, A. March, of Lafay- 
ette College, Pa. 

6. General Education as a Basis oi 
Professional Training, by Prof. John S. 
Hart, of Princeton College, N. J. 

The daily programme will be so ar- 
rauged as to afford time for the thorough 
discussion of the topics of the greatest 
interest and importance, and each discus- 
sion will be opened by a person selected 
for the purpose. All who may be willing 
to participate in these discussions, are re- 
quested to come prepared to express well- 
matured opinions in the fewest possible 
words, 

Considerable difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in making satisfactory railroad 
arrangements, but it is expected that at 
least two of the through lines from the 
West will agree to sell round-trip tickets 
at reduced rates. The arrangements will 
be announced as soon as completed. The 
local committee reports that nine good 
hotels agree to entertain guests at re- 
duced rates— varying from $1.50 to 
$3.50 a day. 

S. H. WHITE, Secretary. 

E. E. Wuite, President. 


FREE RETURN TICKETS wil] be given 
to members of the National Educational 
Association over the following railways : 
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—Grand Trunk, Northern (N. H.), 
Housatonic, Stonington and Providence, 
Maine Central, Providence, Warren and 
Bristol, Bangor and Piscataquis, Vermont 
and Massachusetts, Portland and Ogdens- 
burg, Portland and Rochester, Provi- 
dence and Worcester, Worcester and 
Nashua, Boston, Barre and Gardner, 
New Haven, Middletown and Willi- 
mantic, Knox and Lincoln, Cheshire, 
Connecticut Western. Arrangements are 
making with other roads. It will be no- 
ticed that the railways directly connected 
with Boston are not mentioned, — they 
have not answered, bnt we expect a 
favorable reply. 

Arrangements are nearly completed to 
return the Western members to De- 
troit, Albany, and New York. 

Members of the American Institute of 
Instruction will receive return tickets 
over the same roads ; thus giving teachers 
an opportunity to attend both meetings 
without losing their return tickets. 

Tickets from the National, good Au- 
gust 7,8,9,and 10, From the American 
Institute, good August 14, 15, 16, and 17. 

Early notice will be given of other ar- 
rangements, 

D. W. JONES, 
Boston, Mass. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 


TION. — The forty-third annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Instruction 
will be held in Lewiston, Me., August 13, 
14, and 15. 

The following is a partial programme 
of the exercises that may be expected at 
that time. A more complete statement 
will be announced in the next number of 
“The Teacher.” 

Lecture by J. H. Twombly, D. D., 
President of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, on “ Woman in College.” Paper by 
E. C. Pickering, Professor in the Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, on “The 
Laboratory Method of Teaching Phys- 
ics.” (Supplemental to the paper pre- 
pared for the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.) 
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Paper by Walter Smith, State Director 
of Art Education, Massachusetts, on 
“Drawing in graded Public schools, — 
What to teach, and how to teach it.” 

Lecture by Hon. E, E. White, Colum- 
bus, O., on “ The Criterion of Education.” 

Lecture by Nathl. T. Allen, West New- 
ton, Mass., on “ The system of Public In- 
struction in Prussia, as seen by a Massa- 
chusetts Practical Teacher.” 

Lecture by Rev. C. A. Bartol, Boston, 
on “ The idea of Industrial Education. 

It is expected that the Hon. J. G. 
Blaine, Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, will address 
the Institute during its session, Other 
lectures may be expected, and time will 
be afforded for the discussion of the sev- 
eral subjects presented, in which it is 
hoped the members of the Institute will 
come prepared to participate, without 
waiting for a previous formal invitation. 

The railroad arrangements will be 
same as those made for the National As- 
sociation. 

ABNER J. Puipps, President, 
West Medford, Mass. 
D. W. JONES, Secretary. 
Boston, June, 1872. 


BRIDGEWATER NORMAL ASSOCIATION. 
— The Biennial Convention of this Asso- 
ciation will be held at Bridgewater on 
Wednesday, July 10. Business meeting 
in Normal Hall at 10 A. M., followed by 
the usual literary exercises in the First 
Congregational Church. The Biennial 
Address will be delivered by Rev. John 
W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, An Alumni 
Dinner will be served in the Town Hall, 
and a Social Levee held in the evening. 
Free return tickets over the Old Colony 
R. R. 

Many circumstances combine to make 
this meeting one of the most attractive 
in the history of the association. A full 
report isto be made concerning each 
class, which will be replete with interest, 
and will present a strong inducement to 
every member to be present. The semian- 
nual examination of the Normal School, 
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and the graduation exercises, take place 
the day preceding the convention, afford- 
ing an opportunity to see the school at 
work and to judge of its advancement, and 
a most cordial invitation is extended to 
all the friends of the school to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. 


A CONVENTION OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
will be held August 20, 21, and 22, in 
Philadelphia, at the Academy of Music. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND MECHANICAL 
INSTITUTE — MEETING AT PARK-STREET 
CuuRcH. —A short time ago one of the 
prominent citizens of Boston conceived 
the idea of establishing an industrial and 
mechanical institute in this city, in which 
boys and girls may be taught to acquire 
a trade which shall be of service to them 
in after life, and at the same time enable 
them to earn something for their own 
support. A large building has already 
been secured, and one mechanical branch 
—that of shoemaking — put into opera- 
tion, though necessarily on a small scale. 
In order that the claim of the enterprise 
might be placed before the public, a 
largly-attended meeting was held at Park- 
street Church, and the necessity of such 
an institution was fully set forth by the 
speakers. 

The Hon. Josiah Quincy presided, and 
in his opening remarks he said that 
the subject which they were called to con- 
sider was one of great importance, — to 
supply a deficiency that now exists and 
always has existed among our schools. 
The great complaint made concerning 
our form of education is that we are 
cultivating the intellect and elevating 
the heart, while at the same time we 
did not give that education which is 
necessary for the every-day concerns 
and pursuits of life. Our Schools are 
looked upon as model institutions, but 
there are great deficiencies in them. 
He admitted that there have been great 
advances made in our educational system, 
and no one who had visited the beautiful 
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exhibition of drawings shown recently, or 
had listened to the sweet songs of the 
scholars of the normal and other schools, 
could but feel that a great thing has been 
done. But, after all, music and drawing 
do not serve thoroughly to ‘fit for life the 
men and women who are to guide our 
country, and to make our householders 
cheerful and happy. We want education 
upon a certain basis, and it is the object 
of the Industrial Institution to furnish 
this mode of education. The necessity 
of skilled labor cannot be exaggerated. 
We want skilled labor ; and it seemed to 
him that there is no subject which is 
more interesting to us as citizens or men 
than this very question of education as 
regards the masses. The relation of 
master and servant, of mistress and maid, 
have entirely changed from what they 
used to be; and now those who do, and 
those who will govern us are the great 
masses of the people, and it is upon their 
education, their virtue, and their happi- 
ness, that the great results of republican- 
ism are to be maintained. He believed 
that the industrial school just established 
here was the only one in the country ; if 
there was another it was in one of the 
Catholic seminaries in New York. The 
present beginning seemed to many people 
a very small one, but if a good thing is 
begun in Massachusetts it will always 
succeed. It is small now, but it may be 
like the grain of mustard seed, and grow 
up a plant which shall overshadow the 
land. 

Mr. S. T. Cobb, Hon. James Ritchie, 
Wendell Phillips, and Rev. W. H. H. 
Murray, took part inthe meeting, and ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of industrial 
schools. 


ATTENTION. —Give your addresses 
definitely. At the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association we received the 
subscription of Sue. L. Lathe, Boston, 
and each copy is returned. 

Will Miss Lathe please give her street 
and number ? 
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THe SCIENCE OF WEALTH: A MANUAL 
oF POLITICAL ECONOMY, EMBRACING 
THE LAWS OF TRADE, CURRENCY, AND 
FINANCE. By Amasa Walker, LL. D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


It is a work by an eminent scholar in 
Political Economy, and has been so long 
before the public that little need be sai 
of the theories advanced by the author, 
or the general arrangement of the work. 
It is a condensation of a larger work, 
first published by Little, Brown & Co. 
in 1866, It advocates free-trade princi- 
ples (we must accept them in legislation 
one of these days), and either as a treat- 
ise for popular use or a text-book for 
schools, it merits favorable consideration. 


THE DESERT OF THE Exopus: JourR- 
NEYS ON FooT IN THE WILDERNESS 
OF THE Forty YEARS’ WANDERINGS, 
By E. H. Palmer, M.A. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


The author says: “Having accompa- 
nied the Ordnance Survey Expedition to 
the Peninsula of Sinai in 1868-1869, and 
subsequently visited Et Tih, Idumza, 
and Moab on behalf of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund in 1869-1870, I have 
wandered over a greater portion of this 
extensive desert than had ever been pre- 
viously explored. The results of these 
journeys, performed entirely on foot, and 
extending over a period of eleven months, 
I now lay before the reader.” 

The reader is not disappointed if he 
opens the book with the expectation of 
being both interested and enlightened. 
It is properly illustrated, containing maps 
also from photographs and drawings 
taken on the spot. To the Biblical stu- 
dent it is a valuable work. For sale by 
A. Williams & Co, 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF JULIUS 
C#sar. Edited by William J. Rolfe, 
A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Another volume in the school series, 


with notes and engravings. For sale b 
A, Williams & Co, , 


HADLEY’s Lessons IN LANGUAGE, By 
Hiram Hadley. Chicago: Hadley 
Brothers. 

We like the book. Children learn to 
write the English language in just one 


way, and that is by the use of their eyes 
and ears. He who attempts to teach 
them through their understanding, will 
fail. We like, too, the author’s idea of 
building up composition from the unit of 
language— the clause. We have tried 
it, and we know it is the only successful 
way; the only way it can be done with- 
out wasting the time and patience of the 
teacher. We heartily commend the book. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES FOUNDED ON COMPARA- 
TIVE GRAMMAR. By Joseph H. Allen 
and James B, Greenough. Boston: 
Ginn Brothers. 


The first excellent feature of the book 
which arrested our attention was the 
typography and the mechanical arrange- 
ment of the page. Systematized to the 
eye as well as to the mind, it is a model 
for text-books. The subordination of 
topics is another excellent feature; and if 
the discretion of the authors becomes the 
discretion of the teacher it will prevent 
a great deal of useless memorizing, cher- 

y-stone swallowing. Without burdening 
the pages, it contains, too, a great deal 
of relevant and interesting matter bear- 
ing on comparative philology and the 
general principles of the language. The 
work will no doubt meet with abundant 
success; for it deserves it. 


A SMALLER ANCIENT HIsToRY OF THE 
East. By Philip Smith, B.A. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 


It is an account of the natives of the 
East, from the earliest times to the con- 
quest by Alexander the Great; including 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Per- 
sia, Asia Minor, and Pheenicia. It is 
intended for the young scholar and con- 
tains a great deal in a very small com- 
pass. An excellent reference book for 
the school desk. For sale by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 


“THE FirTH READER,” by Lewis B. 
Munroe. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait 
& Co. 

This book has been on our desk for 
some time, but by some oversight has 
failed of a notice. 

It was not, however, because we were 
not pleased with it; for, taken as a whole, 
we think it better adapted to the place it 
is intended for, than any book we have 
seen. 
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The exercises for physical and vocal 
training, and the “Right use of the 
Voice,” with the elocutionary practice, 
will be found very useful in the hands of 
an intelligent teacher, and the selections 
for reading lessons are of such a charac- 
ter as to interest the young, and to culti- 
vate an easy, colloquial intonation. 

The book is the result of a long and 
eminently successful experience in 
teaching reading to pupils of all ages, 
and all degrees of attainment. 

The “ Sixth Reader,” by Mr. Monroe, 
has just come to hand, and from a pretty 
careful examination, we think it fully jus- 
tifies the expectations raised by the Fifth 
Reader. Mr. Munroe has not fallen into 
the error so common to elocutionists, of 
encouraging a rhetorical, spread-eagle 
style of reading ; but he says: “ The first 
and most natural use of the voice is in 
common conversation; and the ability to 
read as a cultivated person talks, is the 
foremost accomplishment of a reader.” 
He might have added, it affords the most 
ficxible, pleasing, and delicate intonations 
of the human voice. The appropriate ex- 
pression of pathos, passion, or any emo- 
tion is easily acquired by one who has 
been well trained in colloquial expression. 
We predict for these books an extensive 
circulation. 


Boston ILLUSTRATED. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 


A cheap, portable, and withal a pleas- 
antly written history of the City of No- 
tions; containing also a description of its 
prominent objects. It is not an ordinary 
guide-book, a catch-penny affair, but a 
work got up with care and taste and full 
of valuable reading matter. It is worth 
its price (fifty cents) three times over. 
A guide for Boston and vicinity, very 
complete, goes with it. 


Sermons. By Rev. T. DeWitt Tal- 
mage. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


These are sermons, we are led to think, 
preached in the author’s church, or Tab- 
ernacle, as ,it is called, in Brooklyn. It 
is not within our sphere to judge of them 
from a theological point of view. Those 
who sympathize with him in religious 
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views will find these sermons eminently 
pious and readable. They were intended 
as sermons for the masses, and so it 
would be unfair to judge of them from a 
literary standpoint. To those who may 
have read his “Crumbs,” and whose 
refinement may have been shocked by 
the coarseness of his rhetoric, we will 
say that these sermons are very free from 
the debasing affectation which character- 
izes that work. Many of his figures are 
crude, and here and there is a sentence 
that might have been omitted without 
vexing good taste; but as a whole there 
is very little objection to the style in 
which the reverend preacher has clothed 
eee ee For sale by A. Williams 
Oo. 


A MILLER’s STORY OF THE WAR: OR 
THE PLésiscite. By Erckmann-Cha- 
trian. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co, 


Those who have read “The Conscript ” 
and “ Waterloo” by the same author, 
will judge rightly of the present work. 
It has all the piquancy and simple dra- 
matic power of these, and illustrates 
the horrors of the late Franco-Prussian 
war, and the terrible state of social weak- 
ness and corruption which existed in 
poor France before she was thrown into 
convulsions. An instructive book for the 


library of the young, 


RECEIVED : — 


LITTLE GRANDMOTHER. By Sophie 
May. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS DISCOVERIES, NO 
4. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


LorD KILcosBIN. By Charles Lever. 


Grip. By B. L. Farjeon. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


Our friend Hammett, on Brattle Street, 
has just issued a catalogue containing a 
schedule of about everything needed for 
the school-room and building. School- 
teachers and officers could not do better 
than drop in and chat with him concern- 
ing any wants which may present them- 
selves in the line of their duties. 





